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SOME PUBLIC PLACES OF OSAKA. 


BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY. 


(Concluded.) 


A part of one morning was spent in a 
government school for boys, where they 
are fitted for the Imperial College at To- 
kio, and we were present, also, at the 
afternoon session of a private school for 
girls The college is situated on a 
breezy height, and is surrounded by ex- 
tensive grounds, affording a pleasant, 
healthful home for those who are board- 
ing scholars. ‘There are different build- 
ings, in which are the recitation-rooms, 
laboratory, room for philosophical appa- 
ratus, dormitory, refectory, library, mu- 
seum and gymnasium. As we approach- 
ed the main entrance through a pretty 
garden, we saw the boys having a game 
of ball on the spacious playground. In 
spite of their hakama and straw sandals, 
they seemed to play with considerable 
skill and vigor. A liking for athletic 
sports is a cultivated taste on the part 
of the Japanese, as, naturally, they care 
very little for physical exercise. 


In the reception-room, while we were 
awaiting the coming of the Principal, to 
whom we had sent our cards, tea was 
served us. Afterward we were conduct- 
ed through the college by the gentleman- 
ly Superintendent, who speaks English 
fluently, as he was educated in America. 
The buildings are not as substantially 
nor handsomely constructed as are those 
of our best American schools; but, as re- 
gards the course of study and education- 
al appliances, it compares very favor- 
ably with them. In one room we listen- 
ed to an explanation of an algebraic 
problem, the work being upon a black- 
board, and in another were much amus- 
ed at the combination of English and 
Japanese as these “little men” of the far 
East tried to thread the intricacies of 
English parsing. In a third room an or- 
derly group, in flowing robes, their dark 


faces lighted with eager interest, were 


surrounding a table, on which stood a 
glass of considerable magnifying power, 
under which was placed a section of the 
body of a newt. While they were bent 
on scientific investigation, the poor vic- 
tim was feebly trying to make off from 
his tortures with all that. remained of 
him. 

Chinese, and the writings of Confu- 
cius, the latter being a text-book on mor- 
al science, occupy a prominent place in 
the curriculum. ‘There are a telescope 
and piano in the college. Very differ- 
ent in character was the curriculum of 
the school-girls; although including his- 
tory, algebra and Chinese, yet Japanese 
etiquette, how to make and serve tea, to 
arrange flowers, receive and entertain 
guests, and do fine needle-work, receive 
the most attention. We had here an op- 
portunity to witness the mysterious cere- 
mony of cha no ya (old-time tea-making 
and serving), and a most solemn occa- 
sion it was. We understand this custom 
still obtains among the wealthy and aris- 
tocratic, and the conservative of all 
classes who are anxious to preserve an- 
cient usages; also, it is practiced by 
priests when entertaining official visitors. 
One young lady sustained the role of 
hostess, two of servants, while four took 
the part of guests, the rest of the school 
sitting near, quietly observing this object 
lesson. Of course, all were seated on 
their feet, and the guests in a row oppo- 
site their hostess. First, both the ehter- 
tained and the entertainer placed their 
hands on the floor, with the tips of the 
fingers together, and rested their fore- 
heads uporr them in profound silence for 
some minutes; then, slowly, deliberately, 
with hands in a stiff, set position, the 
lady of the house rose and walked, or 
rather, shuffled from the room. The feet 
are not raised in walking, but are slip- 
ped along, great care being taken to 
“toe in” at every step, and to keep the 
head and shoulders drooping. Present- 
ly, she returned in the same manner, 
bearing a small stone jar of cold water. 
Successive journeys were made to an ad- 
joining room, from which were brought 
two lacauer bowls, a small covered dish 
of powdered tea, a little dipper with a 
very long handle, a long spoon of bent, 
and a brush of shred bamboo. Each 
was placed on the floor in a grave, dig- 
nified manner; then the process of tea- 
making began, the company sitting in 
immovable silence. A family tea-room 
has a square or oblong depression in the 
floor, in which is placed a hibachi, on 
which rests a copper tea-kettle. A silk 
cloth was taken from the obi (girdle), 
held in both hands for a few seconds to 
exhibit the fineness of the texture, then 
drawn in such a skillful manner that it 
almost folded itself into a pretty shape. 
With this the teaspoon and top of the 
tea-bowl were carefully dusted. With a 
piece of fine, folded paper the lid of the 
steaming tea-kettle was carefully lifted 
and placed on a bamboo receiver. With 
the dipper some cold water was poured } 
into one lacquer bowl, which was wash- 


tea were put into it, and boiling wa- 
ter thrown upon it from the dip- 
per. With the brush the young 
girl vigorously stirred the contents 
together, until satisfied that the tea was 
properly made. ‘Then, without leaving 
her seat, she placed it within reach of 
guest No. 1, who slowly lifted it to a 
place at her side, she and the hostess 
again bowing very low over their hands 
placed in the regular position. Carefully 
the visitor lifted the bowl to her lips, and 
drained the contents with sighs of pro- 
found satisfaction, drawing in the breath 
at every sip, the sounds growing louder 
and louder, until the last one. Then the 
dish was tipped, so that not even one 
drop should be lost. This was compli- 
mentary to the hostess, who was told by 
this means it was delicious to the taste 
while being drunk, and too precious for a 
drop to be wasted. ‘The noises the Jap- 
anese make when eating and drinking to 
denote gustatory pleasure are ludicrous 
in the extreme. The bowl was passed 
back, and the entire course of procedure 
repeated for guest No. 2, and for each of 
the others in turn, the whole- process oc- 
cupying several hours. During the time 
not one word was spoken, as that would 
have been the height of ill-breeding. 
This, we were told, was an exact coun- 
terpart of the tea ceremony as it actually 
occurs in the family, silence and extreme 
deliberation being the great essentials of 
the etiquette of the occasion. After all 


other apartment, where conversation ina 
stiff, artificial manner was permitted, the 
servants remaining for service in the tea- 
room. On state occasions nothing can 
exceed the rigidity of Japanese dignity. 
Before leaving, the school sang several 
songs for us to the accompaniment of 
the koto, a teacher sitting near and mark- 
ing the time by striking together two 
pieces of polished wood. The music 
was minor, as all Japanese music is. 
Each note seemed to be a whole note, 
steadily sustained, but the tone was as 
impure as it could well be made, fcr the 
more nasal the more musical to their 
ears. We examined some exquisite spec- 
imens of needle-work in silk and crepe. 
Returning, we stopped by the way to 
revel in the treasures of a large curio es- 
tablishment, where the display of antique 
lacquer inlaid with jade and pearl, and 
wonderful pieces of Satsuma, Kiyoto and 
other wares, besides bronzes, ancient ar- 
mor, and a great variety of articles, 
would have driven an enthusiastic ad- 


delight. The castle, which occupies a 
large extent of ground, and which has an 
important history going back many cen- 
turies, is now used for the Osaka garri- 
son, having barracks and a large arsenal 
within what was once the outer enclos- 
ure. During the war of the revolution, 
in 1868, the commanding officer there 
tried to defend it. Failing in this, he 
set it on fire, and departed for Yedo. 
The main building was thus destroyed, 
but a number of the smaller ones re- 
main, which, with the great moat and its 
stone-faced embankments, and the im- 
mense rocks of the inner walls, almost 
equal in size to the famous ones at 
Baalbec, make it a plate of much inter- 
est to the tourist. 

The mint is a large, substantial gran- 
ite edifice, with handsome grounds be- 
fore it, and two stone watchmen’s towers 
at either side of the large gateway. If 
we speak of the coinage of gold, silver 
and copper, this is the largest mint in the 
world, but if we consider the precious 
metals only it ranks fourth or fifth. It 
was the day for the coining of silver. 
Passing through the assaying room, we 
entered the smelting department, where, 
standing upon the iron floor, we could 
look into many furnaces, upon masses of 
molten white metal. While carefully ob- 
serving the different processes of coin- 
age, we were especially interested in the 
automatic weighing machine, which test- 
ed the circular pieces of metal submitted 
to it to the minutest degree, and dropped 
them into drawers marked light, heavy, 
or medium, according to weight. Toa 
person of a moralizing turn of mind, the 
entire process—from the putting of the 
impure metal into the fierce heat, there to 
remain until all dross has been removed, 
and the master’s face is reflected back 
from the pure, glowing silver, the severe 
test of the weighing machine, to the fin- 
ished coin, stamped and ready for use— 
is highly suggestive. The beautifully 
finished pieces, bearing the figures of 
dragons on one side and the imperial 
crests of chrysanthemum and the kirt 
flower on the reverse, are a marked im- 
provement upon the cumbrous, oblong 
metal currency of the past. 


The receipts of the Disinterment Fund 
in this city for the month of June are 
reported by the Auditor to be the largest 
for many months. This fund is accu- 
mulated from the $10 collected for each 
disinterment permit issued. by the Health 


authorities, and is derived largely from 


ed with the bamboo brush and emptied the Chinese, Up to Saturday the re- 


into the other. 


After wiping the bowl ceipts at the Treasury aggregated within 


with the folded paper, two spoonfuls of .@ few dollars of $3,000. 


was over, the lady led the way into an- 


mirer of such things almost “daft ” with 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, June 18th. 

A year ago we dedicated our Memo- 
rial Arch, of which Professor Samuel 
Harris of Yale said to me that he thought 
it the finest soldiers’ memorial in the 
country. ‘The-New Haven people dedi- 
cated their soldiers’ memorial yesterday, 
with a great celebration. The monu- 
ment stands on East Rock, and has 
been illustrated in all the papers. East 
Rock was an objective point for students 
to walk to on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, when lessons were off ; and 
now the park about it, and roads forming 
its approach, have been beautified, partly 
through the munificence of ex-Governor 
English, a millionaire of this city, who 
recently married a young wife, and is 
now in Europe. President Dwight, Rev. 
Dr. Harwood and Dr. Newman Smyth 
took part in the exercises of dedication. 
About three thousand people went down 
from the capital. Rev. Dr. Henry Clay 
Trumbull of Philadelphia and Rev. Dr. 
M. B. Riddle were present, besides great 
generals of the army, including Generals 
Terry, Sherman and Sheridan. The 
people never tire of seeing these veterans 
of the war. Mr. Nicolay, one of the 
private secretaries of President Lincoln, 
who, with Mr. Hays, is writing in the 
Century a history of Mr. Lincoln and 
his administration, was a guest of the oc- 
casion, as was General J. R. Hawley, 
and State and military officers. The 
procession was of large proportions, and 
the eloquence and pyrotechnics were 
abundant. 

The unveiling of the bronze statue of 
Captain Nathan Hale, the martyr spy, 
at the Capitol building, Tuesday, was 
the occasion of Charles Dudley Warner 
making an interesting address on the 
character and event in the career of this 
man, which made him worthy of the 
honor we reflect upon his name and the 
deed which he performed for General 
Washington in the time of the Revolu- 
tion. When our forces were distressed 
Hale voluntered to his officer to visit 
the enemy’s camp, and had made notes 
of information and a sketch of the land, 
when he was captured with these evi- 
dences against upon his person. The 
British condemned and hanged him. At 
the execution he uttered the famous 
words, ‘* My only regret is that I have 
but one life to lose for my country.” 

At the dedication of this statue Rev. 
J. H. Twitchell madethe invocative pray- 
er, in which he said (as he does in his 
prayer every Sunday at the Asylum Hill 
Congregational church): ‘‘ May we, as a 
nation, be worthy of the sacrifices of-the 
past and of the hopesof the future! May 
we keep alive in us the faith and virtues 
of those that have passed before! And, 
may the vine which thy right hand hath 
planted stretch its branches to the seas, 
and yield its fruits to all the brotherhood 
of mankind!” 

The death, on the Pacific ‘Conia, of 
Rev. Edward W. Bacon, son of Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, for fifty years pastor of 
the Center church in New Haven, is only 
one of the deaths in the roll of Connect- 
icut Congregational ministers within a 
fortnight. Rev. Samuel G. Willard of 
Colchester, a highly esteemed and _faith- 
ful Christian minister, prominent in the 
councils of our State bodies for many 
years, died June 12th, aged 67 years. 
He has been an active and devoted pas- 
tor, and had he lived until September 
would have held the Colchester pastorate 
for nineteen years. 

The discussion of Andover matters in 
ministerial circles here will now take 
another phase, since the decision of the 
Board of Visitors is now announced. 
Dr. Egbert C. Smyth is dismissed, but 
he and the four accused professors take 
it coolly, will appeal to the Supreme 
Court, and continue, it is said, to ‘‘ hold 
the fort ” at Andover Theological Semin- 
ary. Men having such offices as that 
rich Seminary affords do not resign. It 
is worth a million in productive funds, 
and half as much more in buildings and 
equipments, for the work of a seminary. 

In the deaths of Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
ex-President of Williams College, and 
President of the American Board, and 
of Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock of Union | 
Theological Seminary, two eminent lights 
of evangelical truth have gone out. 

G. G. M. 


PROVIDENTIAL NEGATIVES. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


When we reckon up our indebtedness 
to Providence we usually fasten our 
thought upon those visible and tangible 
gifts of that divine hand which come _ to 
enrich our lot with sensible good. We 
count the blessings, great and small, which 
are thus added to our daily. inheritance, 
and in our grateful acknowledgement 


catalogue the mercies, great and small, 
thus laid at our door. — 


We need no rev- 


elation of such charity, as it brings its 
own announcement, .and sweetens the 
cup of life with a positive flavor. 

But how many interpositions of that 
providential care come into our daily 
experience of which we have no recog: 


| nition or intelligence ! We have no dis- 
cernment of danger or deliverance, and 
yet both have entered into the positive 


| ordering of Providence. 


We have had a transit at sea from 
port to port, with only sensations of quiet. 
and comfort, without once reflecting, it 
may be, that it is of the divine goodness 
that there has been for such passage no 
storm or tempest. 

We have ridden at speed on the zron 
road, from shore to shore of a conti- 
nent, with no intimation of peril and no 
thought that a divine interdict of haunt- 
ing peril blessed us with that undisturb- 
ed security. 

We have been exposed to the conta- 
gion of mortal disease, without perceiv- 
ing, in any breath we drew, that deadly 
presence, or its shutting out from our tm- 
guarded lungs. . 

We have had, through the hours of 
darkness, unbroken slumber, without 
thinking how easily we might have been 
roused to contend with devouring flames, 
and how strenuous an edict from above 
shut out that devouring element. 

We have been aware, it may be, of 
the jealousy or prejudice of one with 
whom we have had fellowship, and have 
not considered how gracious the protect- 
ive Outsight that permitted no ill from 
such passion to damage us in flesh or 
spirit. 

And so, through all the round of our 
habitual going and coming, what shafts 
of evil have crossed our track! and yet 
we have been preserved from suffering 
and from sorrow, and have walked safe- 
ly on under such exposure, because a 
Sovereign Providence forbade a_ painful 
issue; how little have we known or 
thought, how seldom made it a theme of 
praise to our ever watchful Heavenly 
Protector and Friend ! : 

These silent, unperceived interposi- 
tions of a Hand Divine, not bestowing 
positive, tangible favors, but effecting 
silent arrest and hindrance of evil, let us 
lay more vividly and gratefully to heart, 
and make a more constant theme of 
meditation and thanksgiving ! 


— 


OUR SEA BEACH. 


Does every one know how beautiful is 
the beach that skirts our city on the 
West ? On one of these bright sunshiny 
mornings, dear friends, when your head 


or physical exhaustion, take the Haight- 
street cars to the beach ; take your lunch 
and a sun umbrella, for the sun is pretty 
strong for weak heads, scoop out a place 
in the warm sand, or, if you prefer, take 
along a camp-stool. Get a friend to 
fasten your umbrella on to a stick, plunge 
it into the sand and then sit and drink 
it all in—the beauty of earth and air and 
sea, the ever-changing restless sea—watch 
the merry, dancing waves in the sunlight, 
and also watch the merry, dancing chil- 


the clean sand. There they come— 
those combing waves ; they are harmless, 
only you had better move the umbrella 
tent, lest you get an involuntary bath. 
There is no hint of the fierce raging sea 
that has engulfed so many vessels. Now 
look off in the horizon; there’s a sail, 
now it comes nearer, it is a full-rigged 
ship and a little tug; puffing and blowing 
is seen on either side; one of them will 
tow her into the welcome harbor after 
the long voyage. ‘There goes the Bel- 
gic, bound for the Orient, carrying 
in it the messengers of the gospel. 
The wind is a zephyr this morning, 
so she must have the aid of steam. 
There is a fishing smack, tossing 
like a feather in the light billows. 
And over all is the cloudless sky and 
invigorating sea air. Ye that live in in- 
terior towns, overcome by the depressing 
heat of our long summers, come to us in 


San Francisco and go every day to the] 


beach and drink in the life-giving influ- 
ences, and, if you are blest with children, 
bring them, and let them taste, for days, 
the joy of life on the beach. Give the 
little ones—the babies—a pail and little 
shovel, and put them down on ¢the warm, 
clean sand to delight themselves by the 
hour, and bring vigor and health to their 
frames, and fresh color to their cheeks. 

This color will last them some days, without 
the need of paint ; but never mind that. 

There is God’s great sanitarium without 
money, and without price—free as the 
air and the sunlight, and as the’sea-birds 
that dip and whirl in such ceaseless 
flights over the waves. Then go up to 
the Cliff House, and watch the clumsy 
sea-lions, and listen to their unmusical 
roar. Here is the place to take your in- 
valids, if they are ableto getthere. Here 
is the place to recuperate mind and 
body, and also to get new views of Him 
why made this great and wide sea. — 

St. John’s Guild is is preparing. for its 
usual summer relief work among the 
sick children of New York. _ Its agencies 
are the floating hospital, with the harbor 
-and lower bay for cruising-ground, . and 
the Seaside Nursery on Staten Island. 

‘The expenditure during the past ree 


! seems to have been $20,000. 


aches, and vitality is low from nervous 


dren as they sport with the wavelets on 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PAOIFIv. 


NOTICE. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions will 
hold its monthly meeting at the Golden 
Gate church, Oakland, Rev. W. H. 
Cooke pastor, on Wednesday, July 6th, 
at 2 P.M. ‘The church is situated near 
the corner of Thirty-fourth and Adeline 
streets, and is reached by the San Pablo 
cable road. As this is the first time that 
the Board has gone a-visiting at the 
Golden Gate church, it is hoped the la- 
dies who are in town during this vaca- 
tion month will make an especial effort 
to be present. The Executive Commit- 
tee will meet at 1 o’clock. 


MRS. BALDWIN’S LETTER. 


(Continued. ) 


The Monday following the Christmas 
festivities, we went right on with school- 
work again, and closed on Friday with 
an evening entertainment in the chapel. 
—a magic lantern exhibition to which 
parents and friends of the school were 
invited. The lantern had been given to 
Mr. Crawford to use in this way, and it 
was something entirely new here. The 
views were mostly Bible scenes and 
characters, and, as Mr. Baldwin explain- 
ed them in Turkish, he had an opportun- 
ity of presenting the truth to some who 
never come to an ordinary preaching 
service. Saturday, January st, the 
girls all dispersed for their own holidays, 
and the place seemed quite deserted, es- 
pecially when Mr. Baldwin, too, started 
off forashort tour. I was too exhausted 
to go with him in such uncertain weath- 
er as we usually have at that season; in 
fact, I was so unwell that I accomplished 
very little even at home, and only just 
got ready to do something by the time 
school began again, on January 2zoth. 
There was but one change, and that I 
regretted very much—one of the older 
girls was obliged to remain at home with 
her feeble mother and aged grand-moth- 
er, who had really no one else to care for 
them—so the whole number, including 
day pupils, was only twenty-eight. 

Owing to the lateness of Easter this 
year, which is next Sunday, the 17th, 
(one week later than you will celebrate 
at home), this term has also been a long 
and sad one too, for God has come very 
near to a number of our girls—first, one 
of our pupil-teachers was summoned 
home on account of the death of her 
grandfather; then, Erasmia, our assistant 
Greek teacher, .was “called to be with 
her mother during the last weeks of a 
long illness, and, finally, had to part with 
her; so she and her sister Aphrodite, 
who is still in school, and Athena, form- 
erly a pupil, were all three left mother- 
less, and for many reasons they all look 
to me for sympathy and help; later, two oth- 
er sisters lost their father after a short sick- 
ness of only two weeks, and another her 
father with scarce any warning at all. To 
control and comfort under such circum- 
stances has been a great strain, to which 
was added on Monday of this week, in 
the absence of my husband, the shock 
of opening a telegram from America 
containing the news of his father’s death, 
as dear to me, nearly, as my own father; 
and here I sit thinking how best to break 
the news to him way off in the interior! 
During all our twenty years in Turkey, 
never have I realized before what it was 
to be separated from the dearones! No 
days have ever been quite so long as 
Monday and Tuesday, but the experi- 
ence has given me a more tender feeling 
than ever for those who have been afflict- 
ed, and we can truly say, ‘Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” 

During these two terms, my husband 
has been away from home a number of 
times, going repeatedly to Yenije, where 
I told you he was interested in the build- 
ing of a new church. Eight months from 
the day we went down from Baba Sultan 
to break ground and begin laying founda- 
tions, a number of us from here, accom- 
panied by missionaries and native pastors 
from Constantinople, started for Yenije, 
to be present at the interesting ceremon- 
ies of Sunday, which consisted of the 
formal recognition of a church, dedica- 
tion of the building, ordaining a pastor, 


receiving several new members, together 


with celebrating the Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’sSupper. There were 
between four and five hundred present— 
a day and service long to be remembered, 
and I think you will be interested in the 
fuller account which will probably appear 
in the Missionary Herald. The build- 
ing is neat, and on the whole plain, but 
exceedingly attractive, and the two round 
‘blue and amber stained-glass windows, 
presented by our girls’ missionary socie- 
ty, are a pretty, addition and brighten up 
the whole structure. N evertheless, we 
‘cannot be satisfied till we see the spiritu- 
al tem ple rising in still more beautiful 
proportions... 

The first Sunday after their arrival, 


e7 | Mr, and Mrs. Crawford each took a clase! 


in Sunday-school—Mr. 
Greek, and Mrs, Crawford the older girls 
in English; but, the latter has not “felt 
that, in addition to home cares and study 
of language, she could take any classes 
during the week. Mr. Crawford has 
helped to the same extent that Mr. Bald- 
win did last year, giving a Bible-class in 
English four mornings in the week, and 
has taken the class through Hebrew this 
last term. I was glad to have even this 
help, but can readily see that my labors 
have not been materially lightened. _It 
is a mystery to me that no one has yet 
been found in America willing to come 
to such an inviting field. Mrs. Crawford 
has been doing her best since she came 
to stir up the good people there, and I 
am still ‘hoping for the best” and pray- 
ing that no harm may come to the school 
through this delay in sending re-inforce- 
ments. The missionaries and native 
pastors, who were with us a few days,showed 
great interest in the school, and this, 
with their earnest words and warm pray- 
ers, did us all good. Also, one morning 
we had with us for an hour Mr. Brown, 


Society, and Dr. Thomson, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, ques- 
tioning the school on the Scriptures and 
giving them some interesting informa- 
tion, while he in turn seemed well pleased 
with their answers, the singing, etc. As 
I have told you many times before, the 
high and airy situation of the building, 
the beautiful views from every side, the 
pretty garden all around the house, the 
cleanliness and order within, never fail 
to attract attention, and I wish I could 
pass every kind word on to you dear 
friends in California, whose efforts, zeal, 


alive such a school. 


Your proposition to get up a_ box for 
our girls made me say “thank you” at 
once, but judging from the box that once 
came to us from California I think I 


dress like American girls, and not in the 
native costume of villages in the interior. 
It is such a help when Christmas comes 
to have something on hand, for we want 
to make them happy, and our own purses 
will not let us do more than supplement. 
And, besides, it is difficult to find here 
the kind of things we would like to give. 
Everything that has ever been sent has 
found a place and a use. 

Your wish for a photograph I am glad 
to gratify this time. Mrs. Crawford 
brought out with her an amateur photo- 
graphic outfit, and one bright morning 
not long ago, we were all called to come 
and have our pictures taken. : 

* * * * 


You see your California flag is still 
waving—it is such a nice one that I get 
it out only on extra occasions. At an- 
other time, Mr. Crawford took a picture 
of the building, which we consider quite 
a success. 

[ am alone this Easter vacation with 
five of the girls who could not go home, 
and I think you would be surprised to 
see how happy and contented they are; 


ing, mending, reading and writing, the 
days seem very short to them. My 
writing keeps me from being with them 
as much I would like to be, but when 
the weather brightens, I shall lay it aside 
and take them out. 

* * 


Do not cease to pray most earnestly 


for this work, which is so dear to me that 
I wish I had time to interest some one 


Yours most 
TILLIE J. BALDWIN. 


the co-workers at home. 
affectionately. 


THEY ‘‘ MEANT IT NOT S80.” 


Dr. Harris, in his “ Self-Revelation of 
God,” just issued, remarks that Strauss’s 
attempt, in his “ Leben Jesu,” a genera- 


‘truth or falsehood of the biography of 
Christ is of no consequence after we 
have got the meaning or thought in it, 
worked the contrary result. He meant 
it not so; but “he concentrated the 


of Christ’s life, on the study of Jesus as 
an historical personage, and of his his- 
tory, teaching and influence among 
men.” In like manner the new theology 
seems destined to defeat itself. It dis- 
parages doctrine, but it has set men, so 
far as it has influence, to discussing doc- 
trine. It makes little or nothing of pro- 
bation in this life, and so calls attention 
to what such a probation really is. It 
belittles the moral law as a standard of 
final award, and so raises the important 
question whether moral law can be dis- 
pensed with, here or hereafter. _It gives 
a new suggestion how sin may escape 
penalty, and thus reminds us that what 
men _ sow in this world they must reap 
‘Thereafter. It may lead to the strength- 
ening all round of the foundations of 
evangelical orthodoxy, as Unitarianism 
did in its day, to the surprise of men of 


that “departure.” x. 


Crawford in _ 


Secretary of the Turkish Missions’ Aid | 


love and prayers started and helpto keep 


have no need to make suggestions. They 


with their little housekeeping cares, sew- 


that some one may speedily be found 


personally, but this part I must leave to - 


tion since, to convince men that the ~ 


thought of all Christendom on the story 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. A. T. PIERSON, D. D. 


Never, in the whole history of missions, 
have such opportunity and such peril 
confronted the Church of God, and en- 
tailed such responsibility, as now. 

First, consider the opportunity. Never 
before could it be so truly said that the 
whole world is open to the gospel. Less 
than a century ago, the whole pagan, 
Papal and Moslem world was hermeti- 
cally sealed ; here and there, only a nar- 
row and uncertain opening, liable to be 
suddenly and violently closed. Japan, 
the same year of the landing of the May- 
flower pilgrims at Plymouth, had driven 
out the last representative of the papal 
church, and barred her sea-gates against 
even commerce. China was “the walled 
kingdom.” England had a foothold in 
India ; but the East India Company was 
the worst foe of missions, and had left 
on record the utterance of one of the di- 
rectors, who “‘would rather see a band of 
devils in India than a band of mission- 
aries.” ‘Turkey punished apostasy with 
death ; Africa was an unexplored mys- 
tery ; the isles of the sea infested with 
cannibals. Papal lands forbade the 
preaching of the pure gospel, and even 
circulation of the Bible. Wherever the 
missionary went, it was to face martyr 
fires, or dare brute beasts in human 
shape. 

To-day, the walls are down ; in every 
part of the world, we have only to go up 
straight before us, and take the strong- 
holds of Satan. Corea now welcomes 
the medical missionary, builds him a 
hospital at government expense, and dec- 


orates him with the honors of Corean- 


knighthood. Only Thibet, of all the 
hermit nations, deliberately shuts out the 
missionary of the cross. But the long- 
shut gates of the land of Bod are slowly 
turning, to open the way to another ter- 
ritory Of 700,000 square miles, and a 
population as large as that of Siam ; and 
here are the very shrine and throne of 
the grand Llama. 

The way in which these doors of the 
nations have been opened during this 
century is the modern miracle of Provi- 
dence. The pillar of God’s presence 
has gone before the little band of mis- 
sionaries. Obstacles, broad as conti- 
nents, high as the Himalayas, have van- 
ished like morning mists. 

In the seventeenth century, God per- 
mitted, England to plant her foot in In- 
dia, that an opening might be secured. 
The right to trade, to build factories and 
storehouses, defend persons and proper- 
ty, acquire territory, etc.,—all this meant 
increase of possessions and political 
power. God was using an avaricious 
corporation as an entering wedge into 
the heart of Asia, to cleave the gnarled 
trunks of Oriental empires, and open a 
path for the gospel from the Golden 
Horn to the Chinese Sea. 

Meanwhile, on this continent, a new 
missionary nation was growing to giant 
stature. With mighty strides, it reached 
the Pacific ; then, as though there were 
no more sea, it advanced still Eastward, 
knocked at the sea-gates of Japan, and 
unsealed them to commerce and Chris- 
tianity. Here was God’s anvil, to oppose 
the sledge-hammer of England with the 
resistance not of antagonism, but of co- 
operation. 

Then America united with England 
and France, to open the gates of China. 
‘Then Turkey decreed toleration. Then 
the massacre in India transformed even 
the East India Company into the friend 
and advocate of missions. ‘Then Liv- 
ingstone, forty times scorched in the fur- 
nace of African fever, died on his knees 
near Lake Bangweolo, and Stanley took 


up the apostolic succession. A thousand | 


days from Zanzibar, and he emerged at 
the mouth of the Congo ; and, following 
in the path of the explorer, the missionary 
goes, God’s engineer and surveyor, car- 
rying the chain of missions from sea to 
sea. Last of all, Corea comes out of her 
hermit cell, and welcomes the gospel of 
the Divine Healer. 

No words do justice to this wonderful 
story. It leaves behind the tales of the 
‘‘ Arabian Nights.” Never was there 
such making of history. Every year, 
day, hour, is critical ; even the most in- 
significant event proves pivotal. So rapid 
is the march of events that the maps of 
Africa, made yesterday, are inaccurate 
to-day, and will be obsolete to-morrow. 
The opening of doors is only the first 
stage of Providential interpositions. 
Look again at Africa. Only in 1877 
Stanley reached the Congo’s mouth. The 
next vessel that left England’s shores, 
after the news reached Britain, bore mis- 
sionaries to the lake region; and at 
Nyassa, Albert and Victoria Nyanza, and 
Tanganyika, mission stations were locat- 
ed; then the Livingstone missions on 
the Lower Congo ; then, only seven years 
after Stanley’s exploring tour, fourteen 
great nations, representing Protestant, 
papal, Greek, and even Moslem powers, 
met in Berlin Conference, to decree the 
Congo Free State ! 

See God’s hand in the rapid transfor- 
mations! In Japan, the changes within 
twenty years have been radical and revo- 
lutionary. The very structure of society 
is altered. Christian churches, schools 
and institutions are becoming dominant 
forces. Roman letters are displacing the 
Japanese characters. Even the primitive 
Pentecost wrought no changes so rapid 
and far-reaching. The light of Asia is 
fading before the Light of the World; 
“only the natural scenery remains the 
same.” 

Dr. Lindley said that, when a Zulu 
trades at the mission premises for a cal- 
ico shirt, duck pants and a three-legged 


stool, gets on his new clothes and sits 
on his stool, he is a thousand miles 
above the pagans round about him. 
The story of Fiji reads like a fairy-tale. 
Thirty years ago, the hut of a chief was 
built, and his canoe launched, over liv- 
ing human bodies. Now, a thousand 
churches of Christ lift their spires there. 

The American Board largely concen- 
trates its forces upon Turkey, forming 
self-supporting, self-governing and self- 
propagating churches ; training a native 
ministry, and preparing what is nowa 
mission field to become a feeder of mis- 
sions. Syria, with Christian colleges, 
churches, schools and presses, sends out 
converts in every direction to teach and 
preach, and scatters Arabic Bibles and 
Testaments throughout the Mohamme- 
dan world. The very restrictions of the 
Moslem Bible providentially serve ‘to 
give the Christian’s Bible access to the 
followers of Mohammed. The Koran is 
in Arabic ; it is unlawful to translate it, 
and yet every intelligent Moslem is en- 
joined to read it. Hence, the same 
Arabic version of the Bible finds Moham- 
medan. readers in every Oriental nation! 

A crisis will not brook delay. These 
Openings demand immediate entrance 
and occupation. Delay is disaster. The 
iron gate of Japan opened of its own ac- 
cord ; but through that gate push the 
hosts of infidelity, while we _ hesitate. 
Before Christian schools and colleges 
were established, atheistic science was 
boldly taught in the imperial university ; 
before a Christian press scattered its 
leaves, skeptical tracts and books flood- 
ed the land. 

So in India. 
tan’s agents spread the age of reason and 
the philosophical dictionary, and along 
the walls of Calcutta posted up extracts 
from infidel books, to attract the eye of 
natives. In papal lands, there is an in- 
surrection of human thought, a resurrec- 
tion of human conscience ; but the re- 
action is toward atheism and free-thinking. 
Prompt prosecution of missions would 
just now turn millions toward a pure 
gospel. But it is now or never. 

The crisis is thus upon us. What are 


we doing? Dr. Duff says, “ playing at 


missions.” Yes, it is worse than play- 
ing—trifling. There is not a Christian 
that is not involved inthis peril. At 
this most critical, pivotal hour of history 
and destiny, Protestant Christendom, 
with a church membership estimated at 
from twenty to thirty millions, sends into 
this world-field about five thousand mis- 
sionaries, male and female—one out of 
every fifty-five hundred—to carry the 


gospel to the heathen; and of these, 


nearly one-half are women, From nine 
to ten million dollars a year are given 
for the work ; that is; from two to three 
dollars average per member; less than 
one cent a day, for the evangelization of 
a thousand millions of our race! And 
even this we raise only irregularly and 
spasmodically. The annual convoca- 
tions frequently report alarming debts ; 
and so, at a time when God’s imperial 
clarion sounds the signal for advance all 
along the lines, the cry goes forth, * Re- 
trench!” when even to stand still is to 
go back. 

Whisky is the stand-pipe in our com- 
parative expenditures, towering far above 
all others. Would that, like a stand- 
pipe, it might determine the level to 
which our gifts to God should rise ! Two 
hundred and fifty times as much spent 
for liquor and tobacco as for missions ! 


For every dollar given to evangelize the 


world, one hundred and seventy-five go 
to bread, meat, sugar and molasses ; or, 
taking these articles of food or indulgence 
together, six hundred and seventy-five 


dollars for every dollar put into the for- | 


eign mission treasury ! 
What can we do toward securing im- 


mediate and enthusiastic co-operation 


with this great cause ? 

First, and most imperative, is the need 
of increased information. True “zeal” 
is ‘according to knowledge.” Fire may 
be fanned, but it must also be fed; and 
the fuel that feeds the flame of mission- 
ary enthusiasm is a knowledge of facts. 
No true child of God can remain indif- 


ferent, when he knows the need and ex- 


tremity of the thousand millions who 
have no Christ; when he learns what 


modern missions have done, and are do-. 


ing; when he_ sees the unmistakable 
moving of God in the mission field, and 
the signal triumphs of grace in heathen 
communities. Let pastors give to apa- 
thetic people the story of the Sandwich 
Islands, Madagascar, Fiji; of Duncan’s 
work in Columbia, Geddie’s in the New 
Hebrides, Johnson’s in Sierra Leone, 
Wheeler’s on the Euphrates, Powell’s at 
Nanumaga, Clough’s at Ongole, Wolfe’s 
in Foochow, McKay’s at Formosa, Bush- 
nell’s at the Gaboon, Hogg’s in Egypt, 
McAIl’s in Paris, etc.; and no real child 
of God can remain irresponsive. Our 
monthly concerts may be a thousand-fold 
more useful. We may make them 
monthly bulletin-boards, to mark the 
progress of Christ’s campaign for a world’s 
conquest ; to show where his hosts are 
stationed, what new strongholds are taken, 
what new advances are projected, where 
re-enforcements are needed, and where 
our present advantage is imperiled by 
the concentrated attack of the enemy. 
Such a monthly concert will be like Ne- 
hemiah at Jerusalem—it will turn disci- 
ples into warriors and workers; and, 
when the trumpet sounds at any point of 
peril, the whole Church will rally to its 
defense.—The Morning Star. 


Georgiana: ‘John Henry, wake up! 
There’s some one in the house! Oh, 
what shall we do?” John Henry: “Hush- 
sh-h! I hear him; he’s rummaging in the 
pantry now. Keep perfectly quiet, and 
he may eat some of that pie you made 


yesterday. Then we'll have him.”—ZJife. 


While we lingered, 


LETTER FROM CHINA, 


YEUNGKONG, Nov. 26, 1886. 

My Dear Friends: If any of you 
should tire of reading about my life in 
China, please do not lay it sorely to 
heart, that I should trouble you so often 
with my experience. It is, indeed, little 
that I can relate of interest, certainly 
nothing very new, for it has been written 
over and over again, and what is not 
found in books may be read in the nu- 
merous letters that are written from Chi- 
na every year. Just imagine what bun- 
dles of letters must go to the home coun- 
tries from the 600 and more missionaries 
that are in China. Now, if each letter 
only tells a little that is new, a vast deal 
of information must in this way be im- 
parted. Perhaps the only excuse I have 
for writing is that I do not keep a diary 
and wish to preserve a little account of 
my labors to be looked over in after 
years, when hands and heart are not 
quite sobusy. ‘Then too, I secretly hope 
you may not think it altogether wasted 
time to read of my daily life and the ad- 
ventures that I meet with in China. Per- 
haps, I should not have said adventures, 
for that word carries with it the idea of 
something unusual, whereas my life is a 
very even one. I have my well days, 
and also my sick days, my joyous and 
glad days, and again the dark days. Per- 
haps compared to some of your lives 
mjne might be regarded quite adventur- 
ous, and yet there is nothing remarkable 
about it. I study, write, read and talk 
every day as I have opportunity. I very 
often now speak from three to four hours 
per day, but after that I am physically 
exhausted and want to seek the quiet of 
my room and rest a little while, which Is, 
however, usually done in reading or 
studying. Confucius was a very wise 
man, but if he had lived in the present 
day, he would have been obliged to learn 
the lesson of expressing his meaning, not 
only tersely but clearly, for how often is 
it true that two or three meanings may 
be gotten from one sentence. I speak 
of this because I have been puzzling my 
brains over one or two sentences of his 
to-day which, if they had been more 
clearly expressed, might have saved me a 
little more time to do something else. A 
strange idea the Chinese haveof writing 
or the art of composition! They do not 
believe that anything can be entitled to 
a literary production which is not full of 
enigmas, or does not contain a style that 
is far beyond the comprehension of the 
common people. Blessed will be that 
day when the populace shall be able to 
have something to read which does not 
require a scholar to explain. I sometimes 
tell my servant (who is of my age, having 
two boys aged, respectively, 9 and 7) that 
I am composing something, but he will 
have it that I am only writing a letter. 

SERVICES. 

But I must not dwell upon this theme, 
for I want to tell you how we visited a 
leper village to-day. It is the first day 
of the Chinese eleventh month, and this 
morning there was the usual firing of the 
noted firecrackers (that reminds me that 
I have not fired off a single one of these 
explosives since I have been in China, 
and yet I used to be fond of the sport at 
home. Probably, it is too much of a 
good thing here when heard at least 
twice a month, besides all the extra wor- 
ship that is carried on in the temples. 
The 1st and 15th of every month are the 
noted or lucky days among the Chinese. ) 
It disturbed my slumbers somewhat, as I 
can never accustom myself to the melo- 
dious (?) sounds, but it formed my prin- 
cipal text to-day in preaching, as I tried 
to tell the people a little about how they 
ought to worship God. I have now two 
places here where I am engaged in talk- 
ing to the people. From nine until ten, 
I am busy talking to talking in the dis- 
pensary that Dr. Thomson and I have 
opened, after which I return to the Chi- 
nese inn where I am staying, and seating 
myself in the outer room facing the street, 
where I am soon surrounded by a group 
of men and boys. Now and then, a 
woman draws near and listens for a short 
time. While here, I sit in explaining 
the Bible, and when I stop there are 
more hearers than when I commenced. 
I would often speak longer, but my head 
tells me that it is enough. Occasionally 
my servant takes up the time and argues 
the point for two hours longer. It was 
but yesterday that some one spoke in a 
very disdainful way about Christians, say- 
ing that if men joined the church, the 
women must necessarily follow their ex- 
ample. This gross falsehood was a little 
too much for him, and so he told them 
the truth about worshiping the idols. I 
need not say that. very frequently 
men do not like what we say, and try to 
oppose us. Some little time since, while 
talking about Jesus, one of the hearers 
handed me a piece of cocoanut bark, 
asking me whether that was Jesus. I 
felt like replying quite sharply, but only 
took up his words and added that it was 
what Jesus had made, and not the Divine 
Being himself. Some eight to ten opium 
smokers are often in the audience, and 
at times, I only try to tell them how they 
may get rid of their habit by believing 
in Christ, The number of patients that 
call at the dispensary varies, but the av- 
erage is about one thousand per month. 


A LEPER VILLAGE. 


But I must speak of our lepers. I say 
ours because I have visited it twice be- 
fore. We usually take some medicine, 
some books and perhaps, a few cash 
(mills Chinese money) with us, and dis- 
tribute these among them. They told me 
last Sunday that to-day there would be a 
great many at home, and so [I thought I 
could not miss the opportunity of going 


great distress*because their water had 
given out, and what they now used they 
were obliged to carry from a great dis- 
tance. They wished to know of me 
whether I could tell them anything about 
the dragon pulse (supposed to’ be in the 
interior of the earth) and locate a place 
where they might dig a well, and get 
water. I consented to go with them to 
see where they had formerly obtained 
their water, and also suggested a place 
where I thought water might be obtained 
more easily than elsewhere, but that I 
did not believe in any dragon pulse. 
After our return to the village, I asked 


them to call all the men and women out 


to hear the gospel, and some fifteen or 
sixteen came and listened, but they did 
not all remain to the close, for some 
were engaged in cooking their rice, etc. 
We tried be very simple and tell them 
plainly what they must. do to be saved. 
“Ah,” said one woman, “how can we 
get saved if we have not enough to eat?” 
Then I had to tell them that although 
they might not have enough to eat at 
times, they ought first to thank Je- 
sus for what he had already given them ; 
then pursuing my conversation, I told 
them what it was to be a Christian, and 
how they might worship him, giving them 
an example by engaging in a short pray- 
er. Then pointing to the beautiful blue 
sky above them (our atmospere has been 
very clear for over a month, and such 
beautiful, balmy days and clear, still 
nights, I have not often witnessed even 
in our Golden State), I told them that if 
they now believed in Christ, and loved 
the right, they would have all that their 
hearts could desire in the world to come. 
A little more than half the number were 
women, and the rest were men. Perhaps, 
you wonder how far the disease had 
done its work upon their bodies? All 
were able to walk. The head man of 
the village is perhaps the greatest sufferer 
from the disease, for his feet have been 
half eaten away from the toes, and he 
now appears very much like a woman 
with small feet. Some have parts of 
their fingers gone, others again, part of 


‘their toes, many have two or three mem- 


bers affected, while others appear quite 
well with the exception of bloated faces. 
Only one or two are able to read, and so 
I asked them to read the books to those 
who were unable to do so. _ Leprosy is 
a terrible disease, and yet it has lost 
much of its horror to me in these recent 
visits, seeing that the afflicted ones were 
able to be about and in part provide for 
their wants. 
ground which they cultivate, and where 


they can raise a number of their vege- 


tables. 


The government has built them some 
adobe houses where they can live in 
safety, even if not very comfortably. One 
or two of the persons were not at all af- 
fected with the disease, having been born 
in a leper’s village in another place and 
removed here. Many of the men and 
women beg, and thus obtain a little to 
satisfy their wants. 
dren among them, which was a gratify- 
ing feature, for it seems that the only 
way to cure this disease is to stop the 
propagation among those who are afflict- 
ed with it. In many respects their life 
is a hard one, and certain death at the 
end of it, for day by day the destroyer 
doés its work, yet many of them reach 
to a considerable age, and are not by 
any means invalids, being able to work 
or beg. As hard as their lot may be, I 


believe they are much nearer the king- | 


dom of heaven than others who carry a 
larger purse and a cleaner body. Oh, 
that the gospel may find an entrance in- 
to their hearts, bringing life, salvation 
and peace! 


-SLANDERS AND THREATS. 


Our Chinese doctors continue to put 
placards up vilifying us, and slandering 
us in the most impolite manner. Recent- 
ly, one of the placards had a statement 
to this affect, that a brother and his wife 
had become crazy by taking the medi- 
cine prescribed by the foreign Devil 
Doctor, and what was sadder still, had 
ran away to parts unknown. The placard 
ended with offering a reward of some 
thirty dollars for their restoration and a 
warning to all people to beware of the 
medicine which was sure to bewitch 
them. It was duly signed and purport- 
ing to come from a neighboring town, all 
of which is no doubt false, for the writer 
and the slanderer is none other than one 
of the Chinese doctors. It has never 
been my. experience before to be brought 
sO prominently before the public, and no 
doubt, if we did not dispense medicines 
free of charge they would not take so 
much notice of us. I have been trying 
to get an audience with the Mandarin, 
who has obtained the third literary de- 
gree, but he has always been too busy to 
see me, which, interpreted, means that 
he does not wish to see me. I have 
been a little patient because his hands 
have been quite busy with the examina- 
tions, at which some sixty-three passed a 
satisfactory examination for the first de- 
gree. Forty-two of these passed the lit- 
erary examinations, while twenty-one were 
successful in the use of the bow and the 
exhibition of uncommon strength ; these 
latter entered for the military degree. 
Sending my passport in to the Mandarin, 


his secretary said that I only had the 


right to pass through nine of the eighteen 
provinces, and could not build any 


houses upon Chinese Territory. (Dr. 


Thomson is building a hospital, but is 


‘temporarily absent, and so I superintend 
the work a little, and what one of us does 


is supposed to be done by the other in 
the eyes of the officers, and we are quite 
willing to share mutually our burdens.) 
But our secretary’s observation set me 


and talking to them about Christ. After |to querying something like this. Sup- 
we arrived, they told me they were in! posing that the one hundred thousand Chi- 


They have considerable 


I noticed no chil- | 


nese that are now in America should be 
dealt with after the same rule, where then 
would be their? wash-houses and their 


‘stores which they occupy all over the 


United States? Dr. Thomson has only 


rented a piece of ground and built upon 


it a building which in every way will be 
beneficial to the public—and yet, this 
opinion from a court where the officers 
and assistants have been supplied with 
medicines and treatment for the last four 
months free of charge. But we are 
thankful to say that some are very glad 
that we are here, and we hope to live 
down the little opposition that is mani- 
fested. 

December 7th.—Some tien or eleven 
days ago, I penned the above, and I wish 
I could speak as confidently of the suc- 
cess of our work here as then, for al- 
though there were some gloomy and low- 
ering clouds hovering over us, at that 
time, yet we dwelt in the middle of peace, 
and were assured of the success of our 
enterprise. Yet, what a change has come 


over our vision during these few days. 


What was, is no more. Our half-erected 
hospital building lies in ruins—the work 
of a few hours of destruction at the hands 
of a violent mob. Day by day, the en- 
mity against us seemed to increase until 
the deed which had been threatened for 
some time was carried into execution, 
and we mourn the loss, not of life or 
limb, but of $200 which in a few hours 
were swept away. C. R. Hacer. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE. 


The following programme is given for the 
Conference to be held at Pacific Grove July 
Ist, 2d and 3d, under the auspices of the 
State W.C.T.U. It is hoped that all 
friends of temperance will attend this first 
Temperance Conference, to strengthen the 
cause and encourage the workers. All are 
cordially invited: | 

Under the auspices of the California State 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union: Mrs. 8. 
J Churchill, President; Mrs. H. H. Havens, 


Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Nellie Eyster, 


Recording Secretary; Mr. 8. G. Chamberlain, 
Treasurer. 

Prominent speakers will represent the vari- 
ous Temperance Organizations of the State. 
Friday and Saturday a. m., from 9 to 11:30, 
will be devoted to the discussion and study of 
some of the Departments of the W.C.T. U. 
These discussions will be opened and led as 
follows: Mrs. 8. B. Peet, Parliamentary Law; 
Mrs H. H. Havens, Organization; Mrs. R. R. 
Johnson, Literature; Mrs Nellie Eyster, Ju- 
venile Work; Mrs. E. P. Stevens and Mrs. O. 
E. Babb, The Press; Mrs. L. J. Nusbaum and 
Mrs. 8. J. Churchill, Evangelistic. 

Friday and Saturday afternoons there will be 
addresses from representatives of different or- 
ganizations. We announce, in part, as follows: 
Rev. RB. W. Pearson, East Oakland, ‘‘The 
Three Epochs of the Temperance Reform’’; 
Mrs. P. D. Browne, Oakland, ‘“‘The Grandeur 
of the Temperance Work’’; Miss 8S. M. Sever- 
ance, ‘‘The W. OC. T. U. and Franchise”; Rev. 
O. V. Anthony; Miss Laura Cayford; Mrs.8.G. 
Chamberlain, ‘‘Young Women’s Work’’; Mrs. 
D. J. Spencer, ‘‘Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion. 

Friday Evening—Rev. W. Dennett, D.D., 
‘‘The Wines of the Bible.” 

Saturday Evening—Rev. Selah Brown, ‘‘The 
Issue of the Hour.’’ 

Sunday—il a. m., sermon by Rev. H.C. 
Minton, San Jose; 3p.m., children’s mass 
meeting; 7:30 Pp. M., gospel temperance weet- 
ing. 

: Mrs. S. J. CHURCHILL, Pres. 

Mrs. H. H. Havens, Sec’y. 


OPEN 


Trade with a cash house on a cash basis, and 
where you have confidence that you will be 
fairly dealt with. Do not pay 100 per cent. in- 
terest on money for the sake of letting some- 
body say, ‘‘That man owes me!”’ Oash customers 
are sought by everybody, but credit buyers are 
no rarity, and their trade is not valued except 
by those willing tetake extravagant profits 
We off-r to-day, and until market rates change, 
good Japav or Black Tea, 20c.; best Rice, Bar- 
ley, Split Peas, Oatmeal, Starch, Bird Seed or 
Lentils at 5c., and good at 4%c.; Dry Fruits at 
5c,, up; fine Raisins, 20 ths. for $1; 20 long 
bars Toilet Soap, $1, or 4 cakes for $1; excel- 
lent Laundry Soapin 10)-tb. full-weight box- 
es, $3 75—never equalled in any country. All 
the leading brands of Soap at wholesale prices. 
Best Jams and Jeliies reduced to $1.65 per 
dozen. Send to Smith’s Cash Store, 115 and 
117 Olay street; San Francisco, Cal., for full 
list, now ready to mail (free), and the prices 
named for Orockery, Glassware, Tinware, Pro- 
visions, Cutlery, Canned Goods, Domestic Dry 
Goods, and other needful things, will make jou 


open 


YOUR EYES. 


ACADEMY. 


. FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 
, school for boys. Pieasant rooms, g 0d 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., 
526 GRAND AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, - 


Cal. 


HoneEst WEIGHT Lowest Rats. 
IMMEDIATE DELIAERY. 


ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 

BOARDING STABLE. 

GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 


1925 Bush St., Bet. Laguna & Buchanan 


STOCK constantly on hand. 

WOOD. COAL, COKE and CHARCOAL. 

Send trialerder. 
Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfcct 


satisfaction nuaranteed. Hay and grain forsale. 


| dress the principal, 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


The next study year will begin September 1 , 


887. 

Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooasr, Oak. 
land, Oal. | 

The usual facilities are granted with but a. 
small charge. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


~ A Select School for Young Ladies, 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1887. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE OAKS. 


The Fifteenth Year 


MISS TRACY'S SCHOOL 
WORK IN 


Oakland, Cal., 


Witt Brain on WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1887, 
AT 1020 OAK STREET. 


Regular and Special Courses. Lessons, pri- 
vate and in classes. French and German are 
spoken by resident teachers. More than two 
acres afford ample grounds for outdoor exer 
cise. Address MISS L. TRACY. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


‘school gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
‘eenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17rx, 1887, 


| FACULTY: | 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


SEMINARY 


NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to C. O. 
STRATTON, D.D., or | 


Mirs. C. T. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA 00., OAL. 


THE 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PBrINorpau. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 


Seventeenth school year begins Tuesday, 
July 26, 1887. 


Send for Catalogue to 
H. JEWETT. Principal. 


NEVADA COUNTY AGADEMY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A SCHOOL FOR THE PEOPLE AT POP- 
ULAR PRICES, 


ORMAL AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
a@ specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. 
A Complete Academic Course. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing, 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
oc” A DELIGHFOL RETREAT FOR 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 

2600 feet above the sea level. Near railroad 
telegraph Stations. Omnibuses pass hour- 

Pupils enter atany time, take regular or 
selected courses or private lessons. 

OPENS NOVEMBER 1, 1886. 

For complete prospectus or information ad- 


E. K. HILL, 


NEVADA CITY, CAL. 


OF THE 
VARIOUS 


SAMPLE 


QUARTERLIES 


And S. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 


GEO. ©. McCONNELL, 


757 MARKET STREET - = San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Circle. 


JULY. 


July—for you the songs are sung 
By birds the leafy trees among; 
With merry carolings they wake 
The meadows at the morning’s break, 
And through the day the lisping breeze 
Is woven with their tree-top glees. 

For you the prattling pebbly brooks 
Are full of tales like story-books. 
For you a fragrant incense burns 
Within the garden’s blossom-urns 
Which tempt the bees to hasten home 
With honey for their honey-comb. 
The river, like a looking-glass, 
Reflects the fleecy clouds that pass, 
Until it makes us almost doubt 
If earth and sky aren’t changed about. 
July—for you, in silence deep, 
The world seems fallen fast asleep, 
Save on one glorious holiday, 
When all our books we put away, 
And every little maid and man 
Is proud to be American! 

—SSt. Nicholas for July. 


JOHN'S COUNTRY CUSTOMERS. 


John Harvey had been a clerk in a 
country store in Vermont since he was 
fifteen years old, and he was now twenty. 
He had been reared and educated by 
his mother, who was no longer very 
young when John was born, and conse- 
quently entering upon the infirmities of 
old age when her boy had arrived at the 
years of manhood. Her husband was 
long since dead. 

John was a handsome country lad, 
active, obliging and courteous. These 
qualities attracted the attention of a 
New York merchant who was spendinga 
summer month in Vermont, and he of- 
fered him a situation in his store. 

Although John’s mother knew how 
more than lonely she would be without 
her boy, she felt how valuable this chance 
would prove to him, and so gave her 
consent to his going. 

“T know my boy will not forget his 
mother,” she said. ‘‘And one thing, 
my child,” she added, “let me impress 
upon you. You will be surrounded by 
giddy fellow-clerks, many who will look 
with contempt upon humbly clad people 
who come to buy, and only serve them 
with reluctance — perhaps rudeness. 
Never forget your mother, and that the 
humblest woman may be somebody’s 
dear old mother. And remember, too, 
what you have many times read in the 
school reader that ‘appearances are 
often deceiving,’ and that a well-filled 
purse may lie in the pocket of a rusty 
coat.” 

That was the mother’s advice, and it 
turned out that John heeded it. The 
sreat iron dry-goods shop in Broadway, 
with its white facade and its counters in- 
side heaped high with marvelously beau- 
tiful fabrics, was indeed a change to 
John, and the richly and astonishingly 
dressed women in great contrast to the 
country dames in sun-bonnets and ging- 
ham gowns that he had been accustomed 
to serve. But now and then came cus- 
tomers from the country; there was no 
mistaking them. Their dresses had a 
home-made look, and their bonnets ut- 
terly lacked the peculiar audacity of city 
hats. They preferred their requests in a 
timid way, as if feeling lost and strange, 
and uncertain if they had any business 
in so grand a shop. The clerks snubbed 
them or were insolent, but to John the 
country faces were always pleasant, and 
he was invariably so noticeably kind to 
rural customers that his counter very 
soon became the center of country cus- 
tom. His fellow-clerks would sing out, 
when there was an appearence of ‘‘coun- 
try cousins,” “‘Customers for you, Har- 
vey!” or, ‘* Here come some of Harvey’s 
friends.” 

But one day the country women miss- 
ed the ‘‘very obliging clerk,” and upon 
inquiry were told that he had been trans- 
ferred to the cloak department. Very 
well! One old lady who had a young 
girl with her said she wanted to buy a 
cloak. So upstairs they went—a quaint- 
looking pair, that set the clerks in a gig- 
gle, and they slily winked and blinked at 
each other as they sent round the pass- 
word, ‘‘ Harvey’s friends.” ‘Good luck 
to you, Harvey,” laughed one. ‘* Now’s 
your chance to get rid of those last year’s 
beaver sacques. Maybe they will go as 
high as ten dollars.” 

But if the old lady and her niece had 
been dowager and _ princess, they could 
not have been more courteously treated 
than they were by John. ‘She is some- 
body’s dear old mother, I'll warrant,” 
he said to himself, and then in a pleas- 
ant manner asked her what she would 
like to see. 

“ Velvet cloaks!” she replied. 

John took from the hooks of the ward- 
robes cloaks varying in price from fifty 
to three hundred dollars. The clerks 
kept up their fun at John’s expense, but 
he did not care. After considerable de- 
lay in making up her mind, the old lady 
said she wanted some furs, and would 
like to see how such and such furs would 
look over a velvet cloak valued at two 
hundred and fifty dollars. John readily 
gratified her with dressing up a lay figure 
with the cloak and a four-hundred-dollar 
set of furs. After a little his customer 
said they suited her, and asked how 
much all would be. John made a feint 
at counting up the figures, and said six 
hundred and fifty dollars. ‘‘ Very well, 
I will take them,” she said, and drawing 
a rusty-looking pocket-book from her 
petticoat, proceeded to count out the 
money. As the bills were mostly fives 
and tens, they made a noble pile, and, 
as John took them from her hand, he 
held them purposely so as to exaggerate 
their appearance, and skipped around 
among the clerks with great gusto. 

“Nearly seven hundred dollars from 
my ‘rooral friends,’” he exulted. ‘No 
last year beavers for them, if you please, 


and the girl is as sweet as the roses and 
pinks in my mother’s garden,” 

That day’s sale was a coup de bon- 
heur for John Harvey. It gave him an 
importance in the eyes of his employers, 
who increased his salary, and placed him 
at the head of the department. Two 
years later he wooed and won the girl 
*‘sweet as the pinks and roses,” who 
brought him, beside her sweetness and 
beauty, a snug little fortune, which 
seemed all the better from having been 
accumulated where the pinks and roses 
bloom. He then returned to Vermont 
to remain with his mother during her re- 
maining years, not as a clerk in the old 
country store, but as its owner and pro- 
prietor, and which is to-day, because of 
its neatness, tasteful ordering and abun- 
dant furnishing, noted the country round 
as the “‘best store in the State.” The 
villagers, too, like John’s wife, because 
of her sweet and simple ways; and it 
was her aunt—the old lady herself— 
who told me the story of John’s good 
fortune, which all grew out of well-direct- 
ed politeness to “country folks.” —Mary 
Wager-Fisher, in Wide Awake. , 


AGASSIZ’S MOTHER. 


Agassiz was the favorite son of his 
mother, who was the wife of a Swiss 
Protestant clergyman. Professor Silli- 
man, of Yale College, visited her in 
1851, when she was nearly four-score, 
and found her “erect, tall and dignified.” 
Her address was animated, and her 
manners placed the foreign guest at his 
ease. 

As soon as the professor told her that 
he was a friend of ‘‘Louis,”’ and that his 
adopted country esteemed him among 


its most precious possessions, “her 
strong frame was_ agitated, her 
voice trembled with emotion, and 
the flowing tears told the story of 


a mother’s heart.” 

The next morning she walked a long 
distance in the rain, to bid her son’s 
friend farewell. She presented to Mrs. 
Silliman a little bouquet of pansies, and 
bade them tell her son “ther pensees were 
all for him.” In French pensee means 
both pansy and thought. 

Agassiz’s fiftieth birthday was cele- 
brated by the Saturday Club with a spe- 
cial dinner, at which Longfellow, Holmes 
and Lowell read poems. Longfellow’s 
poem represented Nature as taking the 
boy by the hand, and leading him to the 
vocation of discovering her secrets. At. 
last there came a stanza which represent- 
ed the natural mother as mourning over 
the fact that the great mother had drawn 
her son from the fireside where she wish- 
ed to keep him: 

* And the mother at home says, ‘Hark! 

For his voice I listen and yearn; 
It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return. 

As Longfellow read the poem in a 
quiet, subdued tone, Agassiz’s head was 
bent modestly down. There was a 
musing' smile on his lips, as he recalled 
the scenes of his youth. But when the 
allusion to his mother came, his ruddy 
face flushed with restrained feeling, tears 
gathered in his eyes, and as the last line 
was uttered they dropped slowly down 
his cheeks, one after another. 

But Agassiz soon recovered himself, 
and, with his eyes still glistening, bowed 
and smiled his acknowledgments to the 
poet.— Youth’s Companion. 


LEARN TO BE USEFUL. 


Ruskin says, ‘It is only by labor that 
thought can be made healthy, and only 
by thought that labor can be made hap- 
py : the two cannot be safely separated.” 
Of all true education this is the keynote. 
The long years spent in study is to better 
fit boys and girls for the duties that await 
them as the men and women of their 
day, and to teach them whatever will 
give best knowledge of the realities of 
life and the best methods of meeting the 
hardships that come to them. 

A woman likes to do dainty work, and 
pretty things grow -natura!ly under her 
fingers ; and the ability to give pleasure 
to the eye and ear is greatly prized by 
her ; but these accomplishments, attract- 
ive as they are, will always fail to fill a 
life. Of real practical knowledge of 
every-day work they cannot take the 
place. A girl may havea most thorough 
knowledge of music, may be able to 
charm all friends with sweet melodies, 
and yet her after lite may be spent miles 
from a piano, where she will hear her 
only music in the humming of bees or 
the lowing of cattle ; but if she know of 
the many curious effects of her simple 
housekeeping, and be able to see the 
beauty in her wild surroundings, and 
understand the changes or transforma- 
tions nature carries on before her, she 
can make home full of happiness and 
joy, from which go out minds that will 
wield an influence in the world too great 
for measurement, and of which the end 
shall not be told. 


CHRISTIAN FIDELITy.—lIt is the same 
in all ages; the issues and conflicts of the 
church change, but are the same in prin- 
ciple. Dr. Neander, in speaking of the 
struggle which the early Christians were 
obliged to maintain against a conformity 
to the customs of society, says: ‘ This 
struggle might indeed have been partially 
avoided, had the early church, like the 
churches of later days, been inclined to 
humor the world, had they at least ac- 
commodated themselves to the prevailing 
manners, even when opposed to Chris- 
tianity, merely to obtain more followers. 
But the first Christians were far more in- 
clined to a haughty abomination of every- 
thing heathen, and even of that which 
had merely an apparent connection with 
paganism, than to anything like a lax 


| accommodation.” 


‘sHIS LOVE TO ME.” 


To an invalid friend, who was a trem- 
bling, doubting believer, a clergyman 
once said, ‘* When I leave you, I shall 
go to my own residence, if the Lord will; 
and when there, the first thing that I ex- 
pect to do is to call for a baby that is in 
the house. I expect to place her on my 
knee, and look down into her sweet eyes, 
and listen to her charming prattle ; and, 
tired as I am, her presence will rest me, 
for I love that child with utterable ten- 
derness. 

*‘ But the fact is, she does not love 
me ; or, to say the most for her, she loves 
me very little. If my heart were break- 
ing under the burden of a crushing sor- 
row, it would not disturb her sleep. If 
my body were racked with excruciating 
pain, it would not intcrrupt her play with 
her toys. If I were dead, she would be 
amused in watching my pale face and 
closed eyes. If my friends came to re- 
move the corpse to the place of burial, 
she would probably clap her hands in 
glee, and in two or three days totally for- 
get her papa. Besides this, she has nev- 
er brought me in a penny, but has been 
a constant expense on my hands ever 
since she was born. Yet, although I am 
not rich in the world’s possessions, there 
is not money enough in this world to 
buy my baby. How is it? Does she 
love me, or do I love her? Do I with- 
hold my love until I know she loves me ? 
Am I waiting for her to do something 
worthy of my love before extending it to 
her 

“Oh, I see it,” said the sick man, 
while the tears ran down his cheeks, ‘“ I 
see it clearly ; it is not my love to God, 
but God’s love to me I ought to be think- 
ing about ; and I do love him now as I 
never loved him before.”’ | 

From that time his peace was like a 
river.—Lights and Shadows. 


HOW TO HELP THE PRAYER-MEET- 
ING. 


Come. 

Come early. 

Bring somebody else: 

Take a front seat. 

Sing. Supposing you don’t know one 
note from another, you will feel better 
for having tried, and it will encourage 
the others. 

Say something, if it is only two words. 
Twenty-five short testimonies are better 
than a whole posey-bed of glittering 
nothings,” or 
rhetoric.” Men who come don’t want 
gush, but they do want life. 

Don’t keep your mouth shut for fear 
of making mistakes. Bless your heart, 
a hundred years from now the fact you 
used frightful grammar won’t bother you 
a bit, especially if some soul was saved 
because you did say something. 

Don’t start a discussion. 

Don’t wait till the last one. Some- 
body will say just what you wanted to. 
It always happens so. 

Don’t think about that engagement to- 
morrow. ‘Too much world in your heart 
will act like water on a fire. 

If the meeting drags, don’t you drag; 
make a snap somehow. 

Look just as pleasant as youcan. It’s 
contagious. Remember that it is God’s 
service, and not the human being lead- 
ing. 


ers, sympathy and support. 

Remember that long prayers are too 
good for a good meeting. 

Finally, take home that part of the 
meeting that hit you the hardest, and 
think it over. Don’t pass it over your 
shoulder to the one back of you. Make 
the stranger welcome.—TJrish Christian 
Advocate. 


DOING THE WORK OR HELPING. 


For many reasons, young women 
brought up in the country are preferable 
as domestics to the foreigners on which 
the city housekeepers mainly depend for 
cooks and house girls. 
mistake they are apt to make, which de- 
tracts from their value as servants. They 


expect rather to help in doing than do] 


the cooking, sweeping, etc. It is the re- 
lief from the care of details as much as 
the mere labor that is sought by the 
matron, on whose time there are so many 
demands. If the girl who comes into 
the kitchen would be willing to work as 
hard and make as much effort to please 
and improve as her sister who goes be- 
hind the counter, she would find her po- 
sition the most healthful, protected and 
best fitted to prepare her for the duties 
which will devolve upon her in the “home 
of her own,” to which she looks in the 
future. Of course there is sometimes a 
lack of sisterly, loving kindness on the 
part of the employers, but for that they 
are responsible. If those girls who wish to 
support themselves would take a busi- 
ness view of the matter, as their brothers 
are obliged to do, they would save them- 
selves much disappointment, and often 


| secure a pleasurable success in woman’s 


profession—housekeeping. 


The choicest tribute to the warm, in- 
spiring influence of Mrs. Hawthorne 
over her husband is contained in this 
extract from his journal: ‘ Methinks 
my little wife is twin-sister to the spring; 
so they should greet one another tender- 
ly—for they are both fresh and dewy, 
both full of hope and cheerfulness, both 
have bird voices singing out of their 
hearts, both are sometimes overcast 
with flitting mists, which only make the 
flower bloom brighter; and both have 
forever to renew and recreate the weary 
spirit. I have married the spring! I am 
husband to the month of May !” 


Never relate a coarse story. No wit 
or preface can make it allowable or ex- 
cusable. 


‘beautiful sunset-sky 


Remember that the leader needs pray- 


But there is 


Pousehold. 


REMOVING STAINS.—Stains of various 
kinds on many different articles are some 
of the results of many of the things which 
go to make the summer the delightful 
time that it is. Grass stains come out 
best by using an application of soda 
and soap. Wet the spot, rub over it 
soap made soft in warm water, and as 
much common baking soda as will ad- 
here ; let it remain on the stain half an 
hour or more, then wash out in warm 
water. Whiting and soap will also re- 
move grass stains. The delicious fruits 
which are so healthful and cooling, make 
dire stains on table-linen and clothing. 
Such stains can be removed from white 
goods by pouring boiling water through 
them, provided the spots have not been 
first wet in cold water. If they have, or 
are long standing, and refuse to disap- 
pear before this simple treatment, dip 
them in water to which has been added 
chloride of lime in the proportion of one 


of water. If the stains are very deep, let 
the article remain in water fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then hang in the sun 
without wringing. 


On Botu SipEs.—*“ I don’t know how 
to cook, and I don’t propose to learn,” 
said a pretty girl the other day. “If I 
don’t know anything about housekeeping, 
I won't be bothered with it.” Yet this 


unamiable, is engaged to be married, 
and expects soon to become the mistress 
of a pretty little home. What would 
she think of her prospective husband if 
he declared his distaste for business, and 
his determination not to ‘‘be bothered 
with it”? The obligation is as strong 
on one side as on the other; and the 
earnest and watchful attention to house- 
hold affairs is as honorable and as in- 
dicative of business talent as the success- 
ful business career of the husband. —Ex- 
change. | 


_MotassEs Cookiges.— Two cups of 
molasses, two teaspoonfuls of saleratus 
dissolved in it, three quarters of a cup of 
shortening (lard, butter or beef fat), one 
teaspoonful ginger, one of salt (less salt 
if butter is used), one half cup of water. 
Put the lard into a cup of flour, add the 
spice and salt and mix with the molasses, 
Then put in the water and add flour 
enough to roll out. Cut with a biscuit 
cutter and bake in a quick oven. 


In pickling use none but the best ci- 
der vinegar. Especially avoid the sharp 
colorless liquid sold under that name. It 
is weak sulphuric acid, warranted to rid- 
dle any stomach, even that of an ostrich, 
if that bird were so bereft of the princi- 
ple of self-preservation as to make a 


seven times a week.—Common Sense in 
the Household. 


the peaches just before dinner and cover 
the glass-dish containing them to exclude 
the air as much as may be, since they 
soon change color, 
They then become crude preserves—not 
fresh fruit. Pass ‘‘fruit-sugar” and cream 
with them.— The Dinner Year-Book. 


YounGc BrEEets.— Do not break the 
skins in washing or they will lose their 
color in cooking. Boil one hour in hot, 
slightly salt water. Rub off the skins, 
split in half, dish and pour over them a 
boiling mixture of one great spoonful of 
melted butter, two of vinegar, a little salt 
and pepper. Serve very hot. 


GREEN Corn PuppING.—Twelve ears 
of sweet corn, grated from the cob ; four 
eggs ; two cups of milk ; one tablespoon- 


ter ; one teaspoonful of salt ; two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Bake one hour. Serve 
in pudding-dish, hot.— The Dinner Year- 
Book. 


An exchange says this is the way to 
cook green corn: Let the water be boil- 


them out at the end of three, four or five 
minutes, according to the age of the corn. 
‘¢Corn in the milk” cooks as quick as 
an egg. Prepared in this manner it is 
surprisingly delicious. 


Seal catsup and fruit bottles. or jugs 
with plaster of Paris. 
are ready to cork up, stir a little of plas- 
ter of Paris with water and hastily spread | 


much nicer than, wax, 


A WARNING TO STAGE - STRUCK 
GIRLS. 


writes: ‘‘Mrs, John Sherwood, a lady 
in New York, has been lifting up her 
voice in warning to stage-struck girls 
both at home and abroad, and reminds 
them of the aversion which sO many dis- 
tinguished actors and actresses have ex- 


go upon the stage. A few weeks ago, 
she says, she was complimenting Miss 
Ellen ‘Terry on her ‘ Marguerite.’ ‘Rath- 
er too old,’ was her frank reply. ‘Re- 
member, I have a grown-up daughter.’ 


her mother?’ asked Mrs. Sherwood, 
‘Oh, I hope not,’ was the immediate re- | 
sponse. ‘I trust she will never be an 
actress. I am going to send her to 
Girton College.’ Charlotte Cushman, in 
alluding to the perils of her’ profession, 


owed her ugly face a great deal of grati- 


| tude.’ ” 


tablespoonful of chloride to each quart 


same young lady, who is neither lazy nor | 


lunch of bright-green cucumber pickle | 


PEACHES AND CREAM.—Pare and slice } 


Do not sugar them. 


ful of sugar, rubbed up with one of but- 


ing when the ears are put in it, and take [| 


When the bottles 


it over the cork, letting it come just be-| 
low the cork to shut out all the air. It is | 


A London correspondent of the Argus. 


well known to the theatrical profession | 


hibited to allowing their own children to ¢ 


‘And will she be an actress as great as 


did not hesitate to declare that ‘she |. ther 


EsTABLISHED IN 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, 
‘HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Prancisco. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 

CELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 
For and FIRE 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


SHEW’S 


Wm. 


|Photographic Gallery | 


Aru Kinps or PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK EXECUTED 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LOwEST PRICES. 


0S” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $38 
dozen. 


Ww. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


“GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRANOIsOO. 


| REMOVED TO 
42% Larkin Street, 
Between GoldenjGate Ave. and Turk st., 8. F. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
CORNIOCES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PICTURES 
And Frames of Every Deseription. 

FINE STATIONERY, ETC. 


Old ee and Made as Good 
as New. 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & ‘“Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. m. to3 Pp. m. 


W. EF. Griswold 


. Has removed to . 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


PEASE, M. D. 


oF 
‘125 Turk Street, - San Franciscc. 


Office Hours: 1to04 p.m. Usually at home 
sprls-tf 


BARTLING, PHILLIPS & STILWELL 


SUOCESSOSS TO BARTLING & KIMBALL, 


BOOK BINDERS, 
505 CLAY - 
(Corner Sansome.) 
Printers, Lithographers, Publishers. — 
ESTABLISHED 1858. | 


Watches Cleanet, 


ay Glasses, 10 ote, 
Buablashed in 8. ‘for Toor 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC) 


gestion on, Pains, fxhanstion 
ex Ps 
tive po over remedies, 
eumatism, Femal mplain 
8 rLiver, 8 Bowels 
are ng ds to the ve who would recover 
th y the ti PaRKER’S 
It isnew Hfean tha Bos. 
Hiscox & Oo., 163 William N. Y. 


 HINDERCORNS | 


BASKETS, AXE 
STA- 


SAN FRANCISCO. | 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 


Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE - MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss.Association. ) 

Rey. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, — 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H., O. Pin- 


neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P, Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 


| W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 


cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winshir 
Boston. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8S. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, . 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. DooLry, Superintendent. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Take pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation as a literary magazive. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon social, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
be current year; the best thought of the liter- 

and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 
e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
a THE PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


0, HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. Buse & Pine 8Ts. - #£=xSan FRANCISCO: 


‘LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST’ 
| PRICES 


Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1 214 Market St., above Taylor. 


“THE PACIFIC” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
| between the readers of THe Paorrio and ite ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
‘to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be a- | 
companied with stamp for return answer. — 
Orders should be explicit, stating how artiol s 

are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific.” 
BOX 2348. 


Weed Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS 


_ No. 125 First Street, 


& 
Manufacturers of all-kinds of 
Zinc and — 


‘Church and Steaniboat Bells 


’ Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 


| Cocks and Valves; Hydranlic Pipes, Nozzles and 


Hose Oou ete., etc. Brass Ship Wort 


| Spikes, Shea ails, Rudder 
Agents for Beibert's Bureks Lub 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNEsDAy, JUNE 29, 1887. 


Dhe ucitic, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THe Pa- 
ctrtc for one year. THE Pactrric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE PacrFic will be re- 


ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 


859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 


- §trong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 


Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1887. 


AN EDITOR’S LETTER. 


CoLe’s, SisKiyou Co., CAL.,) 
June 22, 1887. {| 

My Dear Paciric: After eighteen 
years Iam once more at the boundary 
line between California and Oregon, and 
in sight of the Siskiyou mountains, over 
which we toiled sluggishly in June, 1869, 
in the “easy-going ” stages of the formey 
days. Now three or four fast-going 
stages, gorgeous with fresh paint, drawn 
each by six panting steeds, leave this 
station every afternoon for a run of 
twenty miles over these same mountains 
(I’ll not be sure that the animals don’t 
walk any of the way) to Ashland, the 
present southern terminus of the Oregon 
and California railway. The ‘hill diff- 
culty’ in the way of making railroad 
connections is located in these very 
mountains, if it is found anywhere on 
this continent. 

I came hither for a change, not for a 
cure, other than the sort of a cure which 
new hay gets. I came by the usual 
route, but in a morning train, that I 
might look at a stretch of country over 
which I had never passed, lying midway 
between the Coast Range and the Sacra- 
mento river and between Woodland and 
Tehama. It is a level country, of course, 


and most of it is fertile and capable of 


great things in various lines of produc- 
tion. Its harvest-fields were waving 
wide and yellow, and the huge reapers 
were entering them here and there. Not 
many tracts bore the yellow-green hue, 
indicative of youth and beauty, but a 
youth fast mounting into manhood. Vil- 
lages have grown into fair proportions 
and prosperity along the line of the rail- 
way. A finer region in which to live a 
rural life it would not be easy to discov- 
er. Climate, soil, scene, nearness to 
market, facility of intercourse, and the 
entire environment, combine to render it 
a veritable land of promise. 

At Redding, the head of the great val- 
ley of the Sacramento, where the railway 
must do more than ascend—must climb 
—lI found it too warm to favor my usual 
pedestrian excursions ; but I did get out 
far enough to see the suburbs and get a 
view of the open country In one or two 
directions. (You need to see_back- 
yards, gardens, stables, and other things, 
before you judge a town, just as you 
need to see back-parlor, kitchen and 
chamber before you know what sort of 
people are in a house.) The fervors of 
noontide lingered long after the sun had. 
ceased to shine, and the thermometer in- 
sisted on staying in the nineties till it 
was time for a pilgrim to retire. The 
room I was assigned to seemed, like the 
ancient coal-beds, to have stored up the 
sunlight of ages, and as if it were an ad- 
junct of a Turkish bathing establishment. 
I stretched myself upon the bed, as far 
as possible, in purts naturalibus, sleep- 
ing little and perspiring much until 3 
o’clock a. M., when I was called for the 
railway train for the north, the only one, 
as yet, sent over the new line during 
each twenty-four hours. The morning 
air was delightful and refreshing, and it 
was not long before the daylight came to 
render the scene, circumstance and prog- 
ress very remarkable. There is an 
ascent of three thousand feet to be made 
from Redding to Sisson, at the base of 
Mount Shasta, in going a distance of 
eighty miles—an average of nearly forty 
feet to the mile. As about one-half of 
these miles have only a gentle acclivity, 
the real ascent is made on about forty 
miles of steep grades. ‘The canyon of 
the Sacramento river is followed, the 
river itself shrunken to a mountain tor- 
rent. The road winds in and out with 
the sinuosities of the river-channel, cross- 
es the stream eighteen times, and goes 
through almost as many tunnels, none of 
them very long. The curves are many 
of them very sharp—technically, from 
fourteen degrees up to more than a hun- 
dred. The train in rapid motion twists 


: ceptible persons. And the turns, wind- 


ings, changes—the stream now on this 


| side and now on that, the track now 


close to the water and now far above it 
—are so rapid, so varied, and so inter- 
esting, as almost to distract one with 
pleasure and excitement. When a suff- 
cient distance and elevation had been 
reached, it was an engineering problem 
of no easy solution how to get out of a 
canyon that had no natural ending. Af- 
ter several surveys a line was adopted 
that involved the making of a kind of 
“loop,” on which the track goes off with 
several detours and trestles and crossings 
and climbings, and finally returns to a 
point opposite the starting one, but at an 
altitude higher by about a hundred feet. 
Thence the way was obvious enough» 
after discovery, and the line ran as straight 
for the objective point as a serpent’s 
head does, which gathers up the rest of 
itself with twist and turn and fold and 
fetch. 

The surveyor of the ‘‘ Southern Pacif- 
ic Company,” whose last work, before 
his lamented death, was on this line, has 
his name connected with it in a kind of 
monumental way by having a town nam- 
ed after him—‘* Montague,” situated in 
the great Shasta valley, nearly abreast 
with Yreka and making stage connection 
with it, above which towers the great 
white shaft of Shasta itself. This valley 
drains itself by a diminutive stream into 
the Klamath river, which is crossed by 
the railway on a handsome bridge, not 
far from the new town of Hornbrook. 
From this town the road is carried over 
*‘ Bailey Hill” by heavy grades to the 
State line, which is reckoned as 377 
miles from San Francisco. 

Probably I need to say no more about 
this wonderful railway, that has brought 
me into a region of sights and attractions 
for traveler, scientist, naturalist, and the 
seeker for recreation. One of the things 
I did not expect to find true is that the 
railway keeps, through almost the entire 
distance, so near to the track of the old 
Stage-road, along which the travelers by 
land to Oregon toiled so slowly a score 
of years ago. ‘This shows that there 
were some good surveyors before the 
great surveyor came, with the world’s ac- 
cumulations of science behind him. Till 
another day, believe me, I am warmly 
yours, notwithstanding your unbroken 
placidity. 


Mrs. Mary C. Sutton, who died in 
Oakland, June 2ist, belonged to the 
class of women spoken of in the text of 
the last Sunday-school lesson as “ willing 
and wise-hearted,” who make offerings 
of treasure and of labor to the Church 
of Christ and every good work connect- 
ed with it. Her birth in Portland, Me., 


nearly eighty-five years ago, takes us 


back to memories of men whose names 
are faint in the thoughts of most of our 
readers, but were exceedingly fresh and 
potent in the earlier part of our century. 
Her two Portland pastors were Dr. Ed- 
ward Payson and Dr. Bennet Tyler ; un- 
der the ministry of the latter she became 
a member of the Church. Her piety re- 
ceived the decided evangelical quality 
which the preaching and influence of 
such men was fitted to impart. Wher- 
ever she lived in after days, she never 
swerved in her fidelity to the truth as she 
learned it then. If she had remained 
till September, Captain and Mrs. D. S. 
Sutton would have completed sixty years 
of married life. After some years in Port- 
land,their residence was at Cohasset, Mass. 
In California they have been connect- 
ed with the Plymouth church in this city, 
with the First church in Oakland, and, 
on the organization of Plymouth-avenue 
church, in 1874, they became associated 
with it. In these several connections 
our sister was the same active, untiring 
helper. During all these later years, at 
least, she was of frail body, but of sur- 
prising tenacity of will. It seemed as if 
she would never lie down and be still. 
Interested in everything pertaining to 
the local church, carrying it as if were 
her own child, she was, also, intelligent 
with reference to the work of the whole 
sisterhood of churches, in. behalf of 
home and foreign missions, and a con- 
stant and systematic giver. Inventive 
and suggestive, she often enlisted others 
in ways and means to accomplish ob- 
jects that were near her heart. She was 
a lover of the Word and of prayer, and 
prized the privileges of the house of 
God. Her sympathies were quick with 
reference to the poor and the sick, and 
many will gratefully remember her kind- | 
ness. Conscious of much defect in her- 
self, her assurance of her own good es- 
tate was never demonstrative. It seemed 
a great thing to her to be called a child 


‘of God, and to think of herself as really 
soon to become at home in _ heaven. | 


She knew of nothing in herself that could 


was the ‘prayer without a _ claim.” 
Whatever defects. there may have been 
in her character were associated with 
her sensitive nerves, her quick nature, 
which expected others to move on lines 
of duty, to see clearly and act promptly, 
and which led her to wonder why they 
did not. She carried no dead weight. 
Every particle of her energy was used, 
and when, at last, she fell asleep, all that 
was left was the merest outline and 
frame. It was time to rest. She had 
done all she could. Who can doubt her 
welcome ? 


The Christian Intelligencer makes 
the suggestion that it is high time to 
make the Fourth of July a means of ed- 
ucation for the new American people.of 
to-day. It should be devoted to some- 
thing besides fire-crackers and congratu- 
lations over the increasing greatness of 
our country. It should be a yearly Sab- 
bath day for the instruction of all classes 
of our population in the principles which 
underlie our institutions. ‘The fathers,” 
says our editor, “strove to establish an 
open, public, free way of electing men to 
make and administer laws. Thousands 
of men to-day are striving resolutely to 
substitute the notions of a secret com- 
mittee or society for the laws. The 
fathers imperiled everything that they 
might be free—free to work out their fu- 
ture in their own way, free to work for 
whom they pleased, at what wages they 
pleased, and in what occupation they 
pleased. A great company of men are 
now in this country asserting that a man 
shall work for the employers selected by 
a secret committee of laborers, shall not 
work for less than a certain amount, 
and shall not follow some occupations 
on any terms. The man who refuses to 
accept such conditions, who maintains 
his right to sell his labor where he 
pleases, is boycotted, is cut off, so far as 
the association is able to cut him off, 
from food and drink, from what is neces- 
sary to life, and left to starve until he 
surrenders to a secret order. The Unit- 
ed States constitute no longer a free 
country; Americans are not free. Is it 
not time to reassert American principles, 
to maintain their reasonableness, to _re- 


cite the prosperity to which they have 
led?” 


Our city, like several others in the 
State, is feeling the necessity of making 
itself agreeable and attractive to visitors 
in particular, and mankind in general. 
So, it is holding meetings in favor of 
public improvements, and all that. We 
are glad of this. Weconcur in all that 
can be said in favor of a new era of 
progress, advancement, growth and beau- 
ty. But we are not in favor of bonds, 


taxes, or anything which shoulders bur- 
Let all the 


dens off upon our posterity. 
funds needed be raised by voluntary 
subscription. Let us be willing to back 
up our advice and our opinions with 
coin. Voluntaryism is better than com- 
pulsion. Of course, men—some men— 
with much property and no public spirit 
will do nothing. This is unfortunate, 
but it cannot be helped till human na- 
ture is a good deal transformed. But 
wealth of such, gotten and kept grow- 
ing by the toil and sacrifice of the will- 
ing hands and hearts of the public-spirit- 
ed classes, will stay in‘ our world and 
get into its exchequer in due time. We 
shall reap as we have sown, even if some 
men chance to reap when they have not 
sown. Our harvests are to grow through 
all the years; this one may be but the 
beginning. Ah, if only we were more 
Christian in principle and spirit, how 
“eng easier would “public improvement” 


The Presbyterian explains to its read- 
ers how Professor C. A. Briggs, an ar- 
dent advocate of the higher criticism, ap- 
plies that criticism to the two versions of 
the ‘Ten Commandments. There was an 
Original copy, written by God upon two 
tables of stone, containing simply the 
naked ‘‘shalt” or ‘shalt not.” Then 
there were four writers who put the Hexa- 
teuch into the form we now have it. 
These writers are named P, J, E and 
D. These writers each added something 
to bring the Commandments to the form 
in which they appear in Exodus on the one 
hand, and Deuteronomy on the other. 
Fortunately, Dr. Briggs regards these 
four mysterious writers as inspired. The 
editor who gives this explanation of the 
Presbyterian Professor’s position thinks 
that ‘every Christian student of the Bi- 
ble has the right to stand boldly before 
these imaginings of the Higher Criticism 
and challenge them in the old phrase, 
Moses we know, and Aaron, and Joshua, 
and all the prophets, but who are P, J, 
E and D?” | 


‘‘A hopeful pessimist” is, in fact, no 


pessimist at all, but an optimist of the 


and sways so mygch as to:nauseate sus- | entitle her to such an inheritance, Hers | best sort, who can see an assured future 


beyond the fogs of doubt. There is but 
a slight virtue in being an optimist when 
the signs are all fair, and the skies are 
clear, and the forces of nature and time 
are well in hand, and headed for the 


right, true and good. He is the grand 


man, old or young, who believes in the 
good time coming ; toils for #, and prays 
for it, under surroundings most adverse, 
and against a world in arms; does this 
just because he believes in God, and in 
God’s redeeming Son, who is not going 
to forsake the race he has suffered for. 
Of course, other things the same, it is 
harder for an old man to be an optimist 
(he has known so much of the world’s 
badness) than for a young man; and 
there would never be an elderly optimist 
were it not that his own estimates of 
progress were fair and fine, and he could 
see that things had bettered all along, in 
spite of the worst that men could do in 
their obstinacy and sin. 


We are disposed to hope that more 
light is coming out of the Word by means 
of the recent theological discussions, but 
we cannot, on the whole, judge that the 
light is coming by the introduction of 
the word ‘‘ consciousness—’and the large 
use lately made of it. That word is 
difficult to define even in psychology. 
Writers in mental science do not use it 
in a uniform sense. But when it is in- 
troduced into the popular language of 
theological schools, it brings confusion 
worse confounded. It is bad enough 
when applied to the individual apprehen- 
sion of the scriptural truths, but “the uni- 
versal Christian consciousness”—how can 
any-one be certain how much or exactly 
what that means? Let us preachers, at 
least, not inflate and confuse our message 
by frequent employment of this phrase. 


We have referred to Mr. G. W. Cable’s 
Bible class in the Opera House on Sun- 
days, at his home in Northampton, Mass. 
This well-known author and _ lecturer 
regularly teaches the International Les- 
son to a large class. Upon a recent 
Sunday he happened to be spending the 
day in Macon, Ga., and so in that city 
he gathered the people in the Academy 
of Music, and taught the lesson for the 
day—‘‘ Crossing the Red Sea.” Such 
service, we have no doubt, gives great 
pleasure to this worthy gentleman, as well 
as to many others. There is a real pleas- 
ure in the study of God’s Word, though 
a great many people—some of them pro- 
fessed Christians—do not seem to have 
found it out. We hail with joy examples 
like this of Mr. Cable. When authors 
and lecturers make it their business to 
study and teach the blessed Word of 
God, our literature will be safe and pure. 
God speed the day when men and wom- 
en everywhere, of all classes and profes- 
sions, shall find time to read and study 
and pray over and teach and practice 
the glorious truths of the Bible ! 


DR. MARK HOPKINS. 


At this time of a widespread feeling 
of public bereavement in the sudden 
death of Dr. Mark Hopkins, Ex-Presi- 
dent of Williams College, our readers 


will doubtless be interested in reading 


the following extract from a private let- 
ter from one of the class of 1887, who 
has just graduated from Williams, written 
under date of June 19, 1887: 

** We passed the last examination of 
our college course last Thursday morn- 
ing. As each succeeding fellow finished 
his paper and passed out, he was receiv- 
ed by those who had preceded him and 
welcomed to alumnihood. Most of the 
remainder of the morning was spent in 
rejoicing and in holding a class-meeting. 
At this meeting, we discussed arrange- 
ments for the ceremonies the next morn- 
ing. Prxy was at Andover, and it was 
doubtful whether or not he would return 
by next morning; so we decided that, in 
case he did not return, we would request 
Dr. Hopkins to lead us in our “Hi Ju- 


venes ” ceremonies. Some one mention- | 


ed that the Doctor hadn’t been feeling 
very well for a day or two, but thought 
he would be able to be out in the morn- 
ing. So, the matter was left. If Presi- 
dent Carter returned, he was to lead ; if 
not, then Dr. Hopkins. 

“ Early Friday morning, shortly before 
I left for breakfast, there was a knock at 
my door, and one of the fellows came 
in—‘ Have you heard the news?’ ‘No!’ 
‘Dr. Hopkins is dead.’ 

‘They talk about the suddenness of 
thunderbolts out of clear skies; but, with 


what experience I have had with thunder, 


I don’t remember a storm that has not 
been heralded in some way. The an- 
nouncement of the Doctor’s death was 
absolutely without forewarning. He had 
been out riding the day before, and had 
ordered his carriage for the evening in 
order to attend a reunion of some of his 
grandchildren at hisson’s home, but was 
dissuaded from going on account of his 
cold. . He died at 3:30 Friday morning. 
As I walked down to breakfast, I fancied 
that even the grocer starting out with his 
morning load, and the milkman on his 
route, had a look of sadness. The Doc- 
tor will be mourned all over the country 
by men of all professions and callings ; 
his loss will be felt very heavily by the 
College, but the old inhabitants of this 
village will, I imagine, feel a sense of 
emptiness about the place which will 
equal if not surpass that felt ‘by the Col- 


lege. Tome, there is something touch- 


ing about the affections and afflictions of 
uneducated people. There are men in 
this town who never knew that Dr. Hop- 
kins wrote a book, or at least never knew 
the name of one of them, who never 


who will miss a considerable element in 
the town. Why? Because of the old 
Doctor’s eternal kindness and sympathy. 
The morning after the completion of the 
senior examinations, it is the custom for 
the class to march into chapel in cap 
and gown, led by the President, and 
they are received by the rest of the col- 
lege standing. 

«The exercises are directed with es- 
pecial reference to their last attendance 
as a body. The term ‘Hi Juvenes’ 
comes from an old Latin speech which 
used to: be read beginning, ‘ Hi Juvenes 
alumni sunt.’ 

“Coming, as it did this year, the morn- 
ing of the death of our grand old teacher 
from under whose instruction we had 
just come, it was especially impressive. 

“President Carter got back the night 
before and led the exercises. One thing 
he said struck me forcibly : ‘ Even these 
mountains will seem to lose something 


had often thought of the comparison be- 


mind if ever asked what were the advan- 
tages of Williams over other colleges, 
to reply : ‘The grand old mountains and 
the mountain man.’ There has been a 
vast deal of education in both for me, 
and I shall always remember the two 
together. 

“‘T expect to speak to the Y. M. C. As- 
sociation this evening on some lessons 
from his life, not in the hope of present- 
ing anything new, or of getting over the 
ground, by any means, but simply to drive 
in a little the things we have been think- 
ing about, and in order to give an op- 
portunity for the grand model to be seen 
from different standpoints. I shall my- 
self probably speak of but two qualities, 
and leave the rest to others. In the first 
place his simplicity. I never knew a 
man with any greatness at all who made 
so little ostentation about it. Humility 
and entire lack of conceit characterized 
him throughout. You know, there are 
some men who are conceited to the 
backbone, and show it at every conceiv- 
able opportunity. There is another class 
who, I don’t think, are exactly conceited, 
but they have a way of making you feel 
an uncomfortable sense of their own 
greatness and your own littleness when- 
ever you meet them. ‘That is one of the 
objections I have to a large number of 
our Y. M. C. A. workers. As soon as 


ternational Committees, or something of 
the sort, they carry about with them a 
pseudo-professional air, which always 
makes me feel like telling them they are 
not so big as they think they are. Other 
men are really great, and you are not 
likely to forget it while in their presence. 
Now, take such a man as Dr. Hopkins, 
and when he, who is head and shoulders 
above all the rest of them, makes you 
feel as if you were on his level, it is re- 
markable at least, and, to my mind, isa 
quality worth cultivating. 

‘The other point I thought I would 
speak of is his thoroughness, and espe- 
cially on the subjects of opinions and be- 
liefs. Two years ago last January Dr. 
Hopkins preached in the chapel on ‘ The 
Day of Prayer for Colleges.’ I madea 
note at the time of something he said; 
here it is: ‘When I was in college I had 
doubts-—serious doubts—about Christian- 
ity,and, my health not being very good, I 
stayed home a whole term. During that 
time I did little else but investigate into 
the matter, saying nothing to anybody, 
but, with whatever aid I could get, look- 
ing into the matter myself. At the con- 
clusion of my investigation I determined 
that Christianity was true, and I have 
never had any doubt on that subject 
from that day to this.’ 

‘‘That shows his method. These are 
not the most important lessons from his 
life, but I thought that perhaps they 
might not strike others in just the way 
they did me. The funeral is to be on 
Tuesday. Our class will probably act as 
an escort for the coffin.” 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were passed 
at the Thursday evening meeting of the 
Congregational church in San Juan : 

WHEREAS, The Rev. A. B. Palmer has 
tendered his resignation as pastor of this 
church, | 

Resolved, That we accept the same 
with real sorrow. 

Resolved, That we recognize in him a 


truly good man, an earnest Christian and 


a faithful worker in his Master’s vineyard. 

Resolved, That we heartily appreciate 
the earnest and faithful work he has 
done here, and that we believe he has 
‘built better than he knows.” 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize 
with him in the sorrow through which he 
has but recently passed, and that our 
prayers and best wishes for his health, 
happiness, welfare and prosperity will 
follow him to his*work in a new field. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 


‘spread upon our minutes, and a copy 


thereof sent to Mr. Palmer and furnished 
to THE Paciric for publication. 
Maria G. PIERPONT, 
Bowler, Com. 
CHARLES G.CARGILL, 
San Juan, June 20, 1887. 


Intemperance is so manifestly increas- 
ing in France that the French Govern- 
ment feels itself compelled to endeavor 
to stop it. But we have heard that wine- 
growing countries have no intemperance. 
Why, then, does France become alarm- 


ed at the evident spread of intemperance? 


of their strength from his absence.’ I 


tween the two, and had made up my 


heard the term ‘ natural realist,’ but yet | 


Br 


they get to be State Secretaries, or on In- | 


Heme Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


4 


Office, 1820 Market Street. 


DEDICATION IN BYRON. 


Last Sunday the beautiful church in 
Byron was dedicated. The occasion 
brought together a company greater than 
the house could hold, though it seated 
200 and over. 

Some of the friends came from six, 
eight, and even ten miles, bringing offer- 
ings, as well as good-will and wishes, in 
spite of the excessive heat and discom- 
forts of the north wind. 

Rev. Dr. I. E. Dwinell preached the ser- 
mon, and other parts of the service were 
conducted by Rev. J. N. Hubbard, Su- 
perintendent Warren and Pastor W. H. 
Tubb. After the sermon the pastor pre- 
sented a written statement of all that 
had been received and paid on the build- 
ing, and read the name of every donor— 
Deacon S. S. Smith of this city and Mr. 
Dohrs of Byron heading the list—with 
the exception of the pastor, who, in 
money, material and labor, exceeded ev- 
ery other giver. 

The edifice, as it stood, with land, 
fences, hitching-rails, bell, organ, lamps, 
carpets, pulpit-chairs, fresco, etc., cost 
about $3,000. On this there was a debt 
of $95. The Superintendent was asked 
to saya word. In about eight minutes 
twenty-one names were given for $5 
apiece; so the debt was paid, and $10 
over. ‘Then the people made a thank- 
offering of $20 besides. 


The pastor at- 


tempted to head the list of givers with - 


two fives, but was not permitted. After 
the thank-offering Dr. Dwinell, the large 
and reverent congregation rising to their 
feet, led in the appropriate and impress- 
ive prayer of dedication; then, with 
hearts swelling with pure joy, “Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow’’ was 
sung by all. 

The edifice is a gem. The pastor, 
who is an artist of some note, has lavish- 
ed the walls and ceiling, doors and win- 
dows, with touches of his art and taste. 
The work of building the church has 
been slow and difficult, but the success 
of it, at last, has more than paid for the 
long and weary days of discouragement 
and toil. In this, as in the case of ev- 
ery other church in California—Protest- 
ant or Roman Catholic—the ladies have 
given important aid. Three times a 
crisis came, and each time it was met 
by them. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was administered in the afternoon, Dr. 
Dwinell and Rev. Mr. Hubbard of Tracy 
officiating. Deacon Morris was set 
apart to his office. After the commun- 
ion service the Children’s Day, under the 
lead of the pastor, was observed, and 
made an interesting occasion. 

The evening hour came, and, at the 
call of the church-bell, which, by the 
way, is the gift of a lady, once a resident 
of the place, a goodly congregation met 
together and listened to a sermon from 
the Superintendent on “The Assured 
Triumph of the Gospel and Church of 
Christ.” 

So began and ended the roth of June 
in Byron, a day long to be remembered 
and talked about by all who came up to 
the house of the Lord and were glad. 


A CRITICISM. 


Dr. Abbott, in his memorial sermon 
for Beecher, asserted that “the Puritan 


| religion was a religion of intellect and 


will. It left the sensibilities out of ac- 
count. The whole end of preaching was 
to convince the intellect and persuade, 
or coerce, the will. It rarely, if ever, 
went deeper ; rarely, if ever, recognized 
that there was a deeper. Now, the in- 
tellect and the will do not determine 
character. Mr. Beecher endeavored to 
get down beneath the intellect, beneath 
the will, into the heart and spiritual nat- 
ure—the motive powers.” As a born 
New Englander, I wish to say that the 
Puritan preaching heard in my youth 
powerfully stirred my moral sensibilities, 
though not the natural ones, as did the 
preaching Dr. Abbott applauds. More- 
over, I learned, even then, that the will 
can neither be persuaded nor coerced— 
if this is possible in religion—save 
through the sensibilities—through natural 
ones, if a decision in natural things is 
aimed at ; through moral religious ones, 
if a religious choice is sought. Can 
there be any Christian character, if the 
will, or even the intellect, is left out ? Is 
there any heart, or spiritual nature, or 
motive powers, without them ? Or would 
one ever act as a Christian without ? 
This is not saying that will is all in all 
in religion; but it is saying that, unless 
the whole soul is enlisted in religion, 
the man cannot become a Christian. 
Says Dr. Harris of Yale in his ‘Self- 
Revelation of God”: ‘Religion is man- 
ifested in the action of all man’s spirit- 
ual powers. The much-debated ques- 
tion whether religion belongs to the in- 
tellect, the feelings or the will, is set 
aside by the fact that it manifests itself 
in them all. Religion manifests itself in 
the intellect in spontaneous beliefs ; in 
the feelings in religious motives and 
emotions ; in the will in voluntary acts 
designed to be acceptable to the divin- 
ity.” (p. 27.) Dr. Harris cannot, of 
course, mean natural or secular feelings, 
but just so he does not mean secular 
beliefs or secular voluntary acts, which, 
by their very nature, are not “designed 
to be acceptable to the divinity.” - And 
Dr. Abbott’s idea of religion, in con- 
trast, is clearly a fragmentary, sentimen- 
tal and inadequate one. 7 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


‘«‘ Lotteries ” was the subject under 
consideration at the Congregational Club 
at the meeting last Monday in the par- 
iors of the Baldwin Hotel. It was well 
introduced by Rev. Dr. McLean of Oak- 
land. Rev. Dr. Willey of Benicia, and 
others, followed in the discussion of the 
theme. There will be no meeting of 
the Congregational Club until Monday, 
July 18th. Next Monday will be Fourth 
of July, and on the following Monday 
the Bay Association meets in Park 
church, Berkeley. Among the visitors 
at the Club were. Rev. J. A. Cruzan, 
former pastor of Fort-street church, 
Honolulu, and Rev. O. G. May of Sunol. 
If Rev. Mr. Cruzan can be present at 
the meeting of the Congregational Club 
on Monday, July 18th, he will deliver 
an address on ** Honolulu and the Ha- 
waiin Islands.” If absent, it is expected 
that Rev. W. H. Scudder of this city 
will give an address. 


A farewell prayer-meeting was held in 
the First Congregational church of this 
city after the usual service on Sunday 
night. It was on the occasion of the de- 
parture of Rev. Dr. Scudder, and others, 
to Japan as missionaries. The meeting 
was very impressive andthe farewell very 
touching. 

Rev. W. H. Scudder, the newly ar- 
rived pastor of Plymouth church, deliv- 
ered the fourth of his popular series of 
lectures on ‘Revelation ” last Lord’s 
Day evening. His special theme was 
the sword with two edges. In the after- 


~ noon he delivered a lecture in the Y. M. 


C. A. Hall on the topic, ‘‘ Making the 
Most of Life.” 

The pulpit of the Third church was 
very acceptably supplied last Sabbath by 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan, recently arrived from 
Honolulu. 

Professor Albrecht, one of the mission 
party that left for Japan on Monday, ad- 
dressed the First Congregational church, 
Oakland, on ‘‘ Japan as a Field of Mis- 
sionary Effort.” 

Rev. W. H. Cooke of Golden Gate 
church, Oakland, after a very pleasant 
vacation trip to Yosemite, has returned 
and resumed his accustomed work. He 
gives good reports of the services held 
there in his absence by Mr. Rathbone 
of the Theological Seminary. 

Pastor May of Sunol filled the pulpit 
in Haywards last Sabbath, and gives an 
encouraging report of the progress there. 

Hopeful work is being prosecuted at 
Mission San Jose, Niles and Decoto. 

Rev. C.S. Vaile of Martinez and Rev. 
C. R. Hill of Antioch exchanged pulpits 
on Sunday last. 

Good subscriptions have been secured 
for a Congregational church at Cotton- 
wood, Shasta county. The work there 
is being carried on very encouragingly 
by Rev. E. D. Howells—on the coast for 
a visit, and it may be to remain; his 
field of labor has been in Nebraska. 

On June roth Rev. G. M. Dexter 
preached two excellent sermons at Rio 
Vista. There was a very warm feeling 


- on the part of both preacher and hearers | 
as the thermometer, at 5 Pp. M., stood at 


107 in the shade. 

Children’s Day was observed by the 
Saratoga church June t1oth. A_ full 
house greeted the children, who entirely 
carried out the programme prepared for 
them. A good collection was taken for 
the Sunday-School Union. 

The Rev. T. R. Bacon, who has been 
supplying the pulpit of the Berkeley Con- 
gregational church so acceptably, has re- 
ceived a cordial invitation to become the 
permanent pastor, and it is hoped he 
may see his way clear to accept. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The Church statistics 
of the United Presbyterians for the year 
just closed show an increase in the mem- 
bership, as compared with the previous 
year, of 3,915, making an aggregate of 
95,001. The contributions, apart from 
those to be credited to the Quarter Cen- 
tennial, show an advance in the total of 
over $10,000. The synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of America, 
in session at Newburg, N. Y., on Tues- 
day, June 7th, adopted resolutions de- 
claring that secret societies, of which se- 
crecy is an essential characteristic, are, 
because of their secrecy, immoral, self- 
ish and unjust; that they are degrading 
and enslaving to the consciencés of their 
members. Sixty-nine have been re- 
ceived on confession by the Springfield 
church, Missouri, since January Ist. 
Fifty-eight were received by the First 
church, Cleveland, June 5th. 

PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. E. Y. Garette 
of Alameda has taken atrip East. Dur- 
ing his absence the church edifice is to 
ve enlarged and much improved. 

MeEtTHopIsTt.—Rev. Dr. Otis Gibson 
has been in the city recently. He is im- 
proving in_ health. Miss Fuller, a 
graduate of Syracuse University has been 
elected preceptress of Napa College, and 
Rev. D. W. Chilson, A.M., graduate of 
the University of the Pacific, has been 
elected Professor of Natural Science. 


METHODIST SOUTH. —Reyv. Dr. T. H. 
B. Anderson is to deliver the Fourth of 
July oration at Colusa. 

LuUTHERAN.—At the biennial conven- 
tion of the Lutheran National Women’s 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society, 
just closed at Wooster, Ohio, 150 dele- 
gates were present, representing I 2,000 
church members. Mrs. D. Alstead of 
Harrisburg, Pa., presided. The reports 
Showed an increased interest in mission- 
ary work among the women of the 
Church. 


” 


$08. ooo has been collected—$10,000 
more than in any previous two years. 
During its eight years of existence the 
Society has collected $70,000, 


REFORMED. — The First Reformed 
church, Newark, N. J., Rev. Dr. Easton 
pastor, received thirty new members at 
their communion on Sunday, June 5th. 
It was a deeply impressive service. The 
church was filled and the communion 
the largest seen for many years. This 
church is growing rapidly under Dr. 
Easton’s ministry, eighty-one having re- 
cently united. It is a down-town church, 
but shows what can be done by an earn- 
est, aggressive body of consecrated work- 
ers. 


CHRISTIAN.—Rev. W. A. Melsan, 
formerly of Santa Rosa, has accepted the 
position of Financial Agent of the Chris- 
tian College in Canton, Mo. 


FERNDALE. 


Rev. Philip Coombe closed a six years’ 
pastorate at Ferndale on the fifth inst., 
with a sermon on the position, privileges 
and possibilities of the Congregational 
Church in general, and the Ferndale por- 
tion of it in particular, from Matt. xxii: 
8, Rev. 1: 5-6, and Rev. v: g-10. The 
church membership has paid a mortgage 
of twenty-two hundred dollars, has been 
self-sustaining for four years, and is well 
able to support a good man, when they 
can secure him, who will find a wide 
field of labor, and plenty of work to do 
for the Master. He will have to lead 
the singing in church, teach in the Sun- 
day-school, and may have the opportuni- 
ty of preaching three times on Sunday— 
twice, at least. There are sixty-eight 
members now on the roll. During the 
past six years there have been received 
forty-four on profession of faith and six- 
teen by letter—sixty in all; others will 
unite when the church is opened again 
for regular services. Brother Coombe 
is obliged to take a much-needed rest 
for a time, but he will be ready for work 
again before long.” Brother Coombe 
preached in the First church, Eureka, for 
Pastor McDougall, last Sunday to large, 
interesting and attentive audiences. The 
house was full inthe evening. Our good 
brother has won the appreciation and 
love of his people, who are helping him 
heartily in every department of Christian 
work. The singing in the church is ex- 
cellent, the Sunday-school very large, 
and, what is more cause for rejoicing, 
many of the scholars attend church. 
Nearly two hundred children were at 
school last Sunday. The churches of 
Eureka have formed a branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and, judging from 
the tone of the meeting on Monday even- 
ing, and from the delightful harmony ex- 
isting between the ministers of the va- 
rious denominations, doubtless, much 
good will be done in the thoroughly sys- 
tematic work planned for the evangeliza- 
tion of the city of Eureka. Com. 


EUREKA. ITEMS. 


Rev. John Macdonald has met a 
warm welcome at  Rohnerville and 
Hydesville, and enters upon his labors 
there with great hopefulness. 

Rev. Philip Coombe has concluded 
his labors at Ferndale, and will take a 
needed rest before resuming pastoral 
work. His pastorate at Ferndale has 
been fruitful, sixty additions having been 
made to the communion, and the con- 
gregations considerably increased. Mr. 
Coombe preaches extempore, with great 
fervor and directness, especially excelling 
in Scripture exposition. His ministerial 
brethren are warmly attached to him. 

The new chapel of the Second church 
of Eureka has been so far completed as 
to be used for social purposes. No debt 
has been incurred in its erection. Under 
the leadership of Rev. D. D. Bowman 
the church is steadily increasing in mem- 
bership and varied usefulness. 

The First church observed Children’s 
Day with especial intent to emphasize 
the mutual relation of the Church and its 
baptized children. Seven little ones 
were presented in baptism. At the last 
communion there were nine additions to 
the membership, five upon confession. 

The discussion at the meeting of the 
Association of the need of united coun- 
sel and effort in reform and evangelistic 
work has resulted in the formation of a 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance. This 
enterprise starts with a good degree of 
enthusiasm, and will initiate its work by 
a thorough religious census of the city, 
which, it is believed, will be of inestima- 
ble value in pastoral work. The Alli- 
ance will aim also to awaken and direct 
public opinion in questions of public 
morals, and will institute all desirable 
evangelistic agencies. ‘There is almost 
perfect unity of feeling between the de- 
nominations, and the religious outlook is, 
on the whole, encouraging. 

Eureka, Cal., June 22, 1887. 


The Convention of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, which was held 
in Baltimere recently, adopted resolu- 
tions appropriating $5,000 for the as- 
sistance of the brewers in Michigan, 
$5,000 for the brewers of Texas, and 
$3,000 for the brewers of Tennessee, 
the money to be used in defeating the 
efforts of the Prohibitionists in those 
States; $9,000 was also appropriated to 
the use of the Publication Committee. 


The New Testament, which was trans- 
lated into Hebrew by the late Rev. Isaac 
Salkinson, missionary among the Jews 
of Vienna, has been reprinted there in a 
second edition of 120,000 copies. By 
means of the subscription of One gener- 
ous Scotch donor, 100,000 copies are, 
at his request, to be distributed among 


Since the last convention | 


the Hebrew-reading devon all over the 
iT 


HOPKINS ACADEMY. 


The catalogue of this our Congrega- 
tional Academy in Oakland shows a 
total enrollment of scholars, during the 
past year, of eighty-two. The list of 
graduates, since 1880, numbers thirty. 
The class recently graduated numbered 
eight, composed of the following young 
men: George Edward Coleman, son of 
Mr. John C. Coleman of .Grass Valley. 
His graduating theme was “ The Realm 
of the Imagination.” Everett F. Good- 
year, the valedictorian, has taken high 
rank as a scholar throughout his course, 
winning, at different times, both the gold 
medals—one for excellence in Latin and 
the other for excellence in mathematics. 
His subject was ‘‘ The Centennial of the 
Constitution.” John Howard, son of 
Major-General O. O. Howard, gave a 
vivid description of the Military Acade- 
my at West Point, and the necessity for 
such an institution. Harry Foster Jones, 
son of Rev. H. W. Jones of Vacaville, 
besides being an excellent scholar, is a 
natural poet. His class poem at gradua- 
tion was very fine. A year ago he won 
the Latin medal. Seabury C. Mastick 
of Alameda spoke of Victoria’s jubilee. 
Edwin S. Shanklin of Sacramento, son 


of Hon. J. M. Shanklin, late Sur-| 


veyor-General of the State, and grandson 
of the late Rev. N. Slater, first pastor of 
the Presbyterian church of Sacramento, 
gave his views on the Interstate Com- 
merce Law. In December last he won 
the second prize for excellence in decla- 
mation. Walter Sink of Cloverdale had 
an excellent essay on ** Educated Farm- 
ers,” and Edwin T. Wolcott of Antioch 
expressed some fresh thoughts on strikes. 
Supplementing these orations and essays 
was an address by Rev. H. W. Jones 
that happily and forcefully set forth the 
true place and use for money in its sub- 
ordinate relation to educated Christian 
character. When Dr. McLean, in fitting 
words, had addressed the class and pre- 
sented the diplomas in behalf of the 
Trustees, the Principal conferred the 
gold medals—in mathematics, upon E. 
F. Goodyear; in Latin, upon Norman 
Livermore, son of Horatio P. Livermore, 
Esq., of Oakland. 

A happy feature of the service at 
Plymouth-avenue church, on the last 
Sabbath of the term, was the public con- 
fession of Christ of one of the members 
of the senior class, in the presence of his 
class and the members of the school. 

Turning to the year that will begin on 
the last Tuesday of July, the catalogue 
shows that the present Principal enters 
upon his ninth year of service; Miss 
Lucy Mooar upon her eighth year in 
charge of the preparatory department, 
and Miss Sylvester on her seventh year 
as matron; while Mr. L. D. Rathbone 
in mathematics, and Mr. F. C. Foster in 
Greek and English, and Miss Harriet A. 
Hale in music, continue in their various 
departments; while Mr. Thomas E. 
Haven, son of Hon. James M. 
Haven, Treasurer of the Board of Trus- 
tees, takes the department of natural sci- 
ences and English. Mr. Haven graduat- 
ed from the Academy in 1883, was 
valedictorian of his class, has just com- 
pleted a four-years’ course at Williams 
College, where he has been a pupil of 
the venerated Mark Hopkins, and now 
returns to Hopkins Academy, with cult- 
ured mind and consecrated heart, to join 
with his associates in making the coming 
year of his academic Alma Mater one 


of her best. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Salmon Riego Weldon, who entered 
into rest May 31, 1887, was born in 
Keene, N. H., December 3, 1823. When 
he was about twelve years old his family 
removed to Illinois, where he bore his 
share of the privations of the early set- 
tlers of the West. From his earliest 


| childhood, he showed an uncommon love 


for books and a strong religious tendency. 
He could not remember the time when 
he could not read, and seemed not to 
know when he began to love God. While 
yet. a youth, he habitually led the family 
devotion in the absence of his father, and 
retired every day to a quiet retreat under 
the oaks for private prayer. At the 
age of nineteen, he was confirmed in the 
Episcopal Church. At twenty-one, he 
entered a college established by Bishop 
Chase near Peoria, Ill. Here his in- 
tense application to study, particularly 
in copying a Greek lexicon (being too 
poor to buy one), brought on a serious 
affection of the eyes and a general nerv- 
ous prostration, from which he never ful- 


ly recovered. For six months he was 


in a dark room, and for years he almost 
gave up his cherished hope of entering 
the ministry. 

At last, in 1860, he was ordained by 
Bishop Whitehouse, and became almost 
immediately rector of Zion Episcopal 
church at Freeport, I!l., where he did 
seven years of earnest and eminently 
successful work. In the spring of 1868, 
he accepted a callto preach in Bay Island, 
Ohio, where Mr. Jay Cooke had erected 
a church (St. Paul’s). About that time 
there was inaugurated in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church the movement which 
resulted, a few years later, in the: with- 
drawal of a number of ministers from that 
body, and in the organization by Bishop 
Cummins and others of what is now 
known asthe Reformed Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Weldon was in full sympathy with 
that movement. Accordingly, in the 
summer of 1869, he secured from Bish- 
op McIlvaine an orderly release from 
his position as a clergyman in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. The entire 
membership of St. Paul’s also withdrew 
from the Episcopal Church, and for a 
time remained independent. 

In 1872, greatly to the sorrow of his 


4 people, Mr. Weldon felt by ings. 


failing health to escape from the severity 
of the northern winters, and came to. 


Southern California. He settled his fam- 
ily in Santa Barbara, and there remained 
until his death. Finding congenial 
friends in the Congregational Church, he 


and his family united with that body, | 


and when the District Association for 
Southern California met in Santa Bar- 
bara in May, 1878, he was received as 
clerical member. Although not actively 
in the pastorate during the last fifteen 
years of his life, Mr. Weldon rendered 
important service to the Church, in va- 
cant pulpits, in the prayer-meetings and 
in the Bible class. He was a trusted ad- 
visor and supporter of the pastor and the 
church in Santa Barbara. As such he 
bore himself with conspicuous wisdom, 
meekness and delicate thoughtfulness. 
Missed as he will be in all the various 
departments of the church with which 
he worshiped, he will be missed most of 
all, perhaps, in the delightful communion 
of the saints at the Wednesday afternoon 
prayer-meeting. At that time, his fellow- 
Christians often had revealed to them 
inspiring glimpses of the profound spirit- 
ual of this servant of God. 
Ce 


OBITUARY. 


“Friend after friend departs,” and yet 


few live to the age or retain the faculties 


ot the mind as did our friend Mrs. Mary 
C. Sutton, who was laid to rest last 
Thursday afternoon from her home in 
Oakland. Mrs. Sutton was born in 
Portland, Me., on October 16, 1802, 
was married to Captain David Sutton in 
1827. She united with the Congrega- 


tional church 1n Portland in 1830. The} 


sainted Dr. Edward Payson was for a 
time her pastor, of whom she ever retain- 
ed a sacred memory. In 1845 she re- 
moved to Cohasset, Mass., where she 
united with the Second Congregational 
church. In 1864 she came to Califor- 
nia to spend the remainder of her days 
with the daughter who was so devoted to 
her comfort, and in whom and in her 
granddaughters she took such a loving 
interest. On coming to California she 
connected herself with Plymouth church, 
then in its infancy, and to her and to 
Captain Sutton were due much of the 
strength that enabled this church to tide 
over a critical period in its history. Dr. 
J. A. Benton was then its pastor. On 
removing to Oakland, she joined the 
First Congregational church in Oakland, 
then under the care of Dr. George 
Mooar. On the formation of Plymouth- 
avenue church, in April, 1874, she con- 
nected herself with the new organization, 
with the same pastor, and in this connec- 
tion she remained at the time of her 
death. Although from weakness she had 
been unable to attend church for many 
years, yet her love and interest for the 
Church of God was never abated. All 
these churches with which she had been 
connected were ever dear to her heart. 
Their needs and condition were always 
present to her mind, and many a simple 
device and gift were offered to aid in the 
progress of the Master’s kingdom. 


Mrs. Sutton had been, in her day, a 
woman of wonderful energy and _ perse- 
verance, afid of the deepest love and 
sympathy for her friends. How sweet 
and bright were the homes in which she 
dwelt here in California, and which are 
now linked only in memory with her 
presence, Her love for her friends was 
warm and constant, and they received 
from her many tokens of her thoughtful 
love. And she was ever mindful of the 
Spiritual interests of those who were dear 
to her. 
little book or paper was sent to fit the 


‘soul’s needs of this or that friend; and 


her sympathies went out to all in need 
and suffering. Some of the feeble 
churches in this State have cause to re- 
member her thoughtful interest in them, 
Our missionaries always had a warm 
place in her heart. 


One of her last gifts was to a friend in 
affliction, and one of her last inquiries 
was in regard to an afflicted one. Could 
she have seen these lines, they would 
have called out an earnest protest from 
her lips, A few days before her death, 
sitting in her chair in great weakness, she 
said, “Blessed Jesus! blessed Jesus!” 
Sometimes she felt that her hope of 
heaven was clouded, but, as a friend 
asked her, ‘‘But you love Jesus?” she 
replied, “Yes, yes, I have no doubt of 
that.” These words, dear sister, are a 
loving tribute from one who will miss 
thee in thy pleasant home; but in yon- 
der blest abode, all shadows fled away, 
we'll hope to meet in the presence of our 
‘blessed Jesus,” to go no more out, and 
to know no more sickness, or pain, or 
weakness, and where God’s dear hand 
shall wipe all tears from every eye. 


Ww. C. T. U. 


The gospel temperance meeting in 
Irving Hall was well attended last Sun- 
day. Mrs. Margaret E. Parker, the 
world’s W. C. T. U. advocate, addressed 
the meeting from the text, ‘‘ Wine isa 
mocker.” She supported her plea for 
prohibition with historical and scientific 
facts and biblical authority. Miss Annie 
Waldron of Boston made a few intro- 
ductory remarks concerning Mrs. Parker. 


At the close of Mrs. Parker’s address, 


Miss C. S. Burnett of Ohio occupied a 
few minutes, alluding to her recent work 
among the Mormons in Utah. . Miss 
Burnett will present her work and theo- 
ries connected with it in an address in 
the near future. The services for next 
Sunday will be of a patriotic character, 
suited to the day, held in the same hall, 


139 Post street, at 4 o’clock. You are 


er invited to come to these meet- 


Many a helpful and suggestive 


‘THE AMERICAN. 


[For the Pacific. | 
BUNYAN IN PRISON. 


BY A. F. BATTELLE, 


I pace my narrow cell alone, 
And solitude I know; 

With her I eat my mid-day meal, 
With her walk to and fro. 


Lord Selkirk, on Fernandez’ isle, 
Was not so lone as I; 
He had companionship of birds, 
Of trees, of flowers, of sky. 


These prison walls have shut me in, 
And more unyielding seem 

Than a great ocean’s rolling waves, 
That hedged Lord Selkirk’s dream. 


My only light a few dull rays, 
Through grated window brought 

Silence my friend; God’s blessed Word 
My all-consoling thought. 


HONOR TO THE FOURTEENTH STATE; 


The Boston Journal of a recent 
date records the proceedings at the dedi- 
cation of a monument at Brattleboro, 
Vt., in memory of the volunteers who 
fell in the war of the rebellion; when a 
historical fact of great interest, especially 
to natives of the Green Mountain State, 
was brought out by Colonel Hooker in 
his remarks, in behalf of the G. A. R., 
in response to the presentation speech. 
Ex-Governor Frederick Holbrook is a 
brother of Rev. Dr. JT. C. Holbrook, now 
of this State. Colonel Hooker said: 

‘Our honored President to-day, the 
war-governor of Vermont, enacted a part 
in those dark days that will live in his- 
tory. When our martyr, President Lin- 
coln, and his Cabinet were sore pressed 
at the opening of the war, meeting after 
meeting had been held to consider the 
question of men and means. Mr. Lin- 


coln one day came into the council-room, 


his face illuminated with smiles, as only 
his face could be, and said: ‘The problem 
is solved! I havea letter from Gover- 
nor Holbrook of Vermont, in which he 
says, ‘‘Make your call; Vermont will put 
her quota of men in the fizld, armed 
and equipped, and furnish the money to 
meet the monthly pay-roll, trusting the 
General Government for reimbusement. 
The rebellion must be put down.’ ””’ 

With the advice of the Cabinet, Pres; 
ident Lincoln at once dispatched Gener- 
al Draper, the Provost-Marshal to this 
town, to arrange for carrying out Gover- 
nor Holbrook’s offer. After a short con- 
sultation, Governor Holbrook drew upa 
letter to the President, offering men and 
money, which he signed. General Dra- 
per then took the paperto Governor An- 
drew of Massachusetts, who _ sign- 
ed. it also; then the... 
faithful Governor Buckingham of 
Connecticut, who signed; then to the 
calm and resolute Morgan of New York, 
who signed; then to the war-horse Curtin 
of Pennsylvania, who signed; then the 
contents were telegraphed to other gov- 
ernors, and by them approved. The call 
for 300,000 men was then made, and 
Vermont was the first State in the Union 
to respond to that call. ‘‘All honor,” 
said Colonel Hooker, “to Governor 
Holbrook for the luster he gave to the 
Fourteenth State of the Union !’ 

[Vermont was the first State added 
to the original thirteen. ] 

VERMONTER, 


—_ 


The United States Sub-Treasury in 
Wall street, New York, has been busy 
during the last two months redeeming 
trade dollars that were, by co-opérative 
power of the public, forced out of circu- 
lation several years ago. At that time 
they passed into the hands of speculat- 
ors, who bought them fcr 85 cents each. 
Their redemption now at too cents 
leaves a good profit to the. holders. 
Three or four millions of these outcasts 
have returned and have been redeemed 
so far since the act of the last Congress, 
calling upon the New York Sub-Treas- 
ury to redeem the entire lot, the Govern- 
ment pocketing the loss. 


It is stated, on good authority, that 
one of the richest planters in the prov- 
ince of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has de- 
cided to set free his 3,000 slaves, and 
settle them on his own plantation. 


E JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
that does not carry the flag and keep 
step to the music of the Union.’’ 

THE AMERICAN is a sixteen-page weekly, 
devoted to the Ameurcan Movement, treat ng 
on political, social and literary topics Arti- 
cles, to appear shortly, on the industrial. €co- 
nomic aad political phases of the IMMIGRATION 
QUESTION are engaged from the pens of W. W. 
Morrow, P. D. Wiggiaton, W. H. Mills, J, 
West Martin and others. 

TERMS: One year, $3; single copy, 10 cents. 


Address AMERICAN, 
415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


{UNITED STATES RESTAURANT, 


548 Clay, Near Montgomery St., 


Is now kept by John Regan, for 36 years in 
the business in this city. Food gocd; rates 
‘reasonable; no Jiqaors sold Two other res- 
taurauts by the same propriet r at 57 and 59 
Third street, and 23 Second street. 


A LIRA FOR A DAY 


Of neglect to procare proper treatment when 
sick is too often penalty. 


-DRDAY 18-DEATH. 


Why, then, do you wait? Why tempt the De- 
stroyer, when a 


SMOKE BALL 


(TRADE MARK) 


Which is ready for instant use (can be carried 
in the pocket), and is infallible, 


WILL SAVE YOU? 


The Smoke Ball Is Patented. 


Patented April, 1883. 
Gall at Once, or Send 


FOR THIS 


INVALUABLE 


CATARRE, ‘ASTHMA. 


Diphtheria, Bronchitis, Neuralgia 
Deafness, 


And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 


POSITIVELY CURED, 


YOU CAN ORDER IT BY MAIL 


03" Sent by Mail or Express anywhere, on 
receipt of price, $5 (Smoke Ball, $3; Debella- 
tor—the constitutional treatment—$2), and 4 
cents in stamps. 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., 


652 Market St., Cor. Kearny, 
OPP. LOTTA FOUNTAIN. 


0] Beware of Hurtful Imitations. 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


REMOVAL. 
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PUBLISHERS, WHOLESALE BOOK- 


SELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


Have rented the entire building, 
No. 3 Sansome street, near the 


corner of Sutter and Market, and 
will oceupy the store about 


MARCH Ist, with a new and 


greatly enlarged stock of 


SPECIALTIES. 


Books for Public and Private 
Libraries. 


Family Pulpit Bibles. 

Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Bibles. 

Conn. Valley Mills Writing Paper 

Carson Mills Envelopes. 

Davis’ Thks, Mucilage. 


Faber’s Pencils. Gillott’s Pens. 
Mark Twain Patent Scrap Book. 


Ete. 9 Ete., Ete. 


Papers and Lesson Helps. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepvespay, June 29, 1887. 


Children’s Corner. 


A FOURTH OF JULY RECORD. 


1 Was a wake litt'e boy, 
Who rose at the break of day; 


Were the minutes he took to dress; 
Then he was off and away. 


Were his leaps when he cleared the stairs, 
3 Although they were steep and high; 


4 Was the number which caused his haste, 
Because it was Fourth of July! 


5 Were his pennies which went to buy 
A package of crackers red; 


Were the matches which touched them off, 
And then—he was back to bed. 


7 Big plasters he had to wear 
To cure his fractures sore; 


Were the visits the doctor made 
Before he was whole once more. 


Were the dolorous days he spent 
In serrow and pain; but ther, 


Are the seconds he’ll stop to think 
Before he does it again. 
-—St. Nicholas for July. 


SIX O°CLOCK IN THE EVENING. 


I am the vine, ye are the branches. 
He will guide you into all truth. 
He ever liveth to make intercession for them. 

‘The last verse is mine,” said Marion, 
‘‘and I do hope the story is about it.” 

“T know one,” said Grandma, “I 
know it well; there is nothing which hap- 
pened to me in my girlhood that I re- 
member much better. I was older than 
you, Marion, nearly fourteen. Yes, [’ll 
tell you about it; you may as well know 
that your grandmother went astray some- 
times, for all she was surrounded by the 
best and wisest friends a girl ever had; 
it will help you to remember how full of 
temptation the world is, and how weak 
we all are. 

*‘T was spending a month at my aunt 
Barbara’s. I didn’t like to be there— 
my aunt was a cold kind of woman, who 
knew very little about girls, but I had to 
go, for mother and father were away. 
They promised if I would wait patiently 
at my Aunt Barbara’s they would take 
me with them to see the ocean; mother 
was to go, and I might go with her and 
stay a whole month. I had read about 
the ocean, but never had a glimpse of it, 
and I was just wild to go. Well, I got 
through three weeks at Aunt Barbara’s, 
and did not disgrace myself more than a 
dozen times in the course of a day. You 
see, children, your aunt was a good 
woman, but she wasn’t a mother, nor a 
bit like one. 

“It was just a lovely summer evening, 
with a great big moon climbing up 
through the trees. Aunt Barbara and 
her niece Miss Pauline, and her niece’s 
intended husband, Mr. Robert Van 
Horn, were out on the lawn, and I was 
fidgeting about, first in the garden, and 
then in the parlor, wishing I could get a 
letter from mamma, or could run home, 
or could do something that I wanted to, 
when down the carriage drive came the 
loveliest four-horse team I ever saw. 
Dick Woolest was driving, and a girl 
whom I liked ever so much was in the 
carriage; and a boy, who was real bright, 
and handsome, and good-natured, got 
out, and took off his hat politely to my 
aunt, and asked if I couldn’t go with 
them for a drive. Oh! I tell you if ever 
I was in a flutter in my life, it was then. 
I felt as though I must go! I had been 
brought up with horses, and could drive 
them as well as my brothers could ; and 
Dick was a first-rate fellow, and the 
handsome one was his cousin, whom my 
uncle called a ‘‘very well-intentioned 
youth,” and I didn’t see any reason why 
I shouldn’t go and have a nice time. 
But my aunt did. She said, ‘No, in- 
deed ; she couldn’t think of trusting my 
neck to those horses; it was a great re- 
sponsibility to take care of other people’s 
children ; she was sure my father would 
not allow it.’ 

“In vain Dick told her they were his 
father’s well-trained horses, all of them ; 
and he had driven them four-in-hand 
hundreds of times, and we would be 
back by g o’clock without fail. They 
might as well have talked to a stone. 
Aunt Barbara never even smiled; she 
sat up straight, looked dignified, and she 
could not think of such a thing, and they 
drove away. 

“Well, children, I know you will nev- 
er believe it of your old grandmother ; it 
does seem as though I must have been 
kind of crazy that night; I never did 
such a thing before or since, but I ran 


wide-eyed astonishment ! 

“Yes,” said Grandmother, “I did; 
now that’s a solemn fact. I didn’t real- 
ly mean to do any such thing. When I 
slipped out at the back door with my hat 
in my hand, I just meant to gq across 
lots over to Jane Hancock’s, and ask her 
if she didn’t think it was the meanest 
thing in the world that Aunt Barbara 
never let me go anywhere. Jane Han- 
cock was a nice girl, several years older 
than I, but I liked her; so did every- 
body. Now, who should I find when I 
got over there but the four-horse team ! 
They had stopped for Jane, but Jane’s 
folks were all away, and she had charge 
of the house, and couldn’t go. . When 
they saw me they set up a shout: ‘Oh! 
there’s Ruthie, after all! Ruthie, jump 
right in ; this is splendid.’ If you'll be- 
lieve it, and I hardly will myself, before 
I knew what I was about, in I got, and 
away we went! Jane thought it was 
all right, and the rest thought that my 
aunt had changed her mind; but I knew 
better.” 

“I know what happened next,” said 
Ralph, wisdom on every line of his face; 
‘the horses got scared at a cow, or some- 
thing, and ran away, and pitched you all 
out, and killed everybody ; no, most kill- 


away and went on that ride!” i 
The audience exclaimed over this, in. 


ed them, and all the horses were spoiled, 


and the carriage knocked to pieces; and 
your father had to pay lots of money.” 
Said Marion, “Ralph, do hush, and let 
grandma finish.” Said grandma: “‘No, 
my boy, you are wrong. We had as 
pretty a ride as ever I took; and I should 
have enjoyed it all if Aunt Barbara had 
let me go; as it was, I was ashamed of 
myself and could hardly take my share 
in the talk. ‘They didn’t know what to 
think, for I was usually a great talker. 
I voted for home before the others were 
ready, and made up my mind to tell my 
Aunt Barbara where I had been; that I 
vas ashamed of myself, and would will- 
ingly take any punishment she thought 
best. I guess the party began to sus- 
pect that something was wrong, for 
Dick asked me if he should leave me at 
Jane’s. I flushed up, and said, ‘No, if 
he pleased; I was not stopping with 
Jane, but with my Aunt Barbara.’ So 
he drove up to the door, but the one 
who came out and held up his hands to 
take me down was my father! I would 
have been glad if he had dropped me 
down under the horses’ feet, or any- 
where. He and my mother had come a 
week earlier than they expected. ) 

“T apologized humbly enough to my 
aunt, but she thought it was because my 
father said I must, and he did not know, 
of course, how fully I had made up my 
mind to do it, before I knew he was 
there. It was all miserable; Aunt Bar- 
bara was as stiff as an icicle, which was, 
certainly; no wonder. She said she 
hoped father would give me a_ punish- 
ment severe enough to keep me from go- 
ing toruin. But the way she said it 
made me feel as though she thought go- 
ing to ruin would be the best thing I 
could do. 

“But, I tell you, I thought my punish- 
ment was severe enough when father 
told me he had decided I could not be 
trusted to go with my mother to the sea- 
side; I might take a fancy to run away 
and make her trouble; I was to go home 
with him, and sister Nannie was to go in 
my place. | 

“T cried all that night; I was so home- 
sick for mother, and Nannie had been 
with her all summer, and I wanted to see 
the ocean, and I was ashamed to have 
to go home, after I had told all my 
friends that I was to go to the seashore. 

“Tt was a miserable night. Next 
morning, early, father called me to his 
room ; mother wasn’t up yet, and sister 
Nannie sat on the side of her bed, and 
father stood before them. He turned as 
I came in, with my eyes very red, and 
said he: ‘Daughter, here is an _inter- 
cessor for you, and she is being so elo- 
quent she has almost succeeded; she 
wants us, for her sake, to forgive you, and 
let you go with your mother, and take 
her home with me to keep house. What 
do you say?’ 

“J looked at Nannie and smiled a 
weak kind of a smile, and then I burst 
into tears. 

never will,’ I sobbed ; I’ve been 
a bad, wicked girl, but I won’t be self- 
ish ; Nannie shall go to the ocean, and 
I will go home.’ 

‘‘But Nannie had her way, just as she 
nearly always did, and a sweet, unselfish 
way it always was. I remember just 
how sort of half-frightened I was to 
think that father would take back his 
word when it was once passed, for he 
was a very strict man; some people 
called him stern. One day I asked him 
how it was that he came to let me go, 
after all ; I can seem to see the smile on 
his face, now, as he said, ‘I could not 
say no to the intercessor, Ruthie ; and, 
daughter, you are always to remember 
there is one to whom the Heavenly 
Father never says ‘“*No.” And, “He 
ever liveth to make intercession for us.’ ” 


4 


Do you wonder that I remember that | 


verse 

“Grandma,” said Marion, after a 
thoughtful pause, ‘‘that was the dear 
Aunt Nannie who died before I was born, 
wasn’t it P” | 

*‘ Yes,” said Grandma, with a gentle 
little sigh, “‘ years and years before.”— 
The Pansy. 


YOUNG MAN, YOU WILL DO. 


A young man was recently graduated 
from a scientific school. His home had 
been a religious one. He was a mem- 
ber of a Christian church, had pious 
parents, brother and sisters ; his family 
was one in Christ. — 

On graduating he determined upon a 
Western life among the mines. Full of 
courage and hope, he started out on his 
long journey to strike out for himself in 
a new world. 

The home prayers followed him. As 
he went he fell into company with older 
men. ‘They liked him for his frank 
manners and his manly independence. 
As they journeyed together ghey stopped 
for a Sabbath in a border town. On the 


» morning of the Sabbath, one of his fel- 


low-travelers said to him, ‘‘ Come, let us 
be off for a drive and the sights.” 

‘‘No,” said the young man, “I am 
going to church, I have been brought 

‘up to keep the Sabbath, and I have 
promised my mother to keep on in that 
way.” 

His road-acquaintance looked at him 
for a moment, and then, slapping him 
on the shoulder, said, “ Right, my boy. 

.I began in that way. I wish I had kept 
on. Young man, you will do. Stick to 
your bringing up and your mother’s 
words, and you will win.” 

The boy went to church, all honor to 
him in that far-away place, and among 

-such-men: His companions had their 
drive, but the boy gained their conf- 
dence and won their respect by his man- 
ly avowal of sacred obligations. Already 
success is smiling upon the young man. 


/There is no lack of places for him. 


| 


RICH MEN’S SONS. 


A wealthy broker of New York began 
life as a farm-hand in New Jersey. He 
had the craving natural to a poor boy for 
fine clothes, a splendid house, luxury of 
every kind. To acquire these he worked 
hard with brain and body. : 

As he rose in life, he was thrown in 
contact with educated men, great finan- 
ciers, rulers of commerce, artists, teach- 
ers, scientific men. His own intellect, 


strengthened by its work, was bold and 


broad enough to appreciate them all. 

By the time he was fifty, he cared little 
for the physical luxuries which his money 
could buy for him. His pursuits, apart 
from his business, were noble and elevat- 
ing—those which belong to a many-sided, 


enlightened American, who keeps abreast 


of his time in its great movements. 

His son, on the contrary, was born in 
the lap of riches. Luxuries, the lack of 
which urged his father to incessant ac- 
tivity, were as familiar to him as the air 
and daily sunshine. Fine clothes, rich 
food, amusements of all kinds, gave him 
little pleasure ; they were matters of 
course. 

He knew no life of which they were 
not a part. He did not work at school 
or at college. Why should he? Other 
men worked to make a place for them- 
selves in the world. His place was al- 
ready made for him. He needed no 


more millions than his father could give | 


him. : 

He had literally nothing to do but to 
amuse himself. | 

Now, there is but a limited number of 
amusements in the world, and after a 
certain time the senses, the nerves, the 
whole body, grow jaded with each of 
them. | 

By the time this young man had 
reached the age of twenty-five, he was as 
sated with pleasure as a gray-haired de- 
bauchee. Cards, wine, sport, travel, 
bored him ; his physical strength was ex- 
hausted; his mind, though still imma- 
ture, was almost imbecile. When a 
sudden attack of illness carried him out 
of this world, nobody in it was sorry ; 
himself, perhaps, least of all. 

The story of this rich man and his son 
has been repeated countless times in the 
lives of our rich men. | 


The “gilded youth” of our great cities" 


grow weary of balls, of steam yachts, of 
even the theaters, gambling and drink. 
Their jaded appetites crave stronger diet. 

In the great centers of riches and folly 
some of them crowd in the small hours 
of the morning to dens unknown to the 
police, to see brutal combats between 
prize-fighters. Ata recent fight between 
a woman and a dog, the ring was sur- 
rounded by men worth millions. 

‘The only real sensation I have en- 
joyed for years,” said one of this class 


lately, ‘‘ was in China, last July, when I } 


saw the executioner chop off five heads 
in an hour.” | 
At heart, these lads are made of as 
good, manly stuff as others. They are 
victims to the popular idea that the sole 
use of money is amusement. Even when 
weighted by huge fortune, as Napoleon 
Bonaparte once wrote to his marshal, 
‘Surely, we should endeavor to do some- 


thing, to say that we have lived; to 


leave some impress of our lives upon the 
sands of time.”—Youth’s Companion. 


HOW POOR PUSS WAS RESCUED. 


One beautiful summer evening, the 
avenues of a large city were thronged 
with people on their way to the different 


churches. At a certain corner, however, 


several persons were standing, gazing ap- 
parently into the air. Others soon joined 
them, until so large a crowd was gather- 
ed that the way was completely blocked. 

Soon the windows along the street 
were thronged with people, and a num- 
ber of persons were seen on the tops of 
the houses in the neighborhood. 

And what do you think they saw? 
Clinging for dear life to a jutting orna- 
ment, near the top of a tall church-steeple 
that pointed straight up into the soft 
evening air, was a black cat. ‘ How did 
it get there ?” was the first question every 
one asked, and “ How will it get down?” 
was the next. : 

The poor creature was looking down, 
and at frequent intervals it uttered a 
pitiful cry, as if calling to the crowd be- 
low for help. Once it slipped and fell 
a short distance down the sloping side of 
the steeple, and an exclamation of pity 
came from the crowd, now intensely in- 
terested in its fate. Luckily the cat’s 
paws caught on another projection, and 
for the moment it was safe. : 

Some looker-on suggested that it be 
shot in order to save it from the more 
dreadful death that seemed to await it; 
but no one was willing to fire the shot. 
Ere long, a little window some distance 
above where the cat was clinging was 
seen to open. Two boys had determined 
to save it; they had mounted the stairs 
to where the bell hung, and then by a 
ladder had reached the window. They 


had taken aboard up with them, and | 


they now pushed one end of it out of the 
window and lowered it till it was within 
the reach of the cat. Then, by encour- 
aging words and signs they tried to per- 
suade the creature to step on the plank. 
Puss seemed to understand, and put out 
one paw, but drew it back immediately ; 
and at that instant one of the boys acci- 
dentally let go his hold, the board turned 
over, and the cat would certainly have 
been dashed to the ground had it trusted 
to that means of escape. 

The boys withdrew the board, and 
soon re-appearing at the window, were 
seen to be lowering a basket down the 
side uf the steeple. Pussy, having now 
ceased to cry, watched it intently as it 
slowly came nearer and nearer. When 


ed with our Associations. 


it was within reach, the cat carefully put. 
out one paw aud took hold of the side of 
the basket, then as carefully repeated 
the action with the other paw, then drew 
itself up, and with violent effort flung 


itself over the side and into the bottom 


of the basket. The next moment it was 
safely drawn up to the window, amid 
loud cheers from the spectators below.— 
St. Micholas, for July. 


GIRLS’ WRITING. 


Girls should look to their handwriting, 
for it may serve them at some future 
crisis better than the short-hand or the 
type-writer. | 

There is a lady clerk in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Mrs. Avery by 
name, who has a snug and easy place of 
sixteen hundred dollars a year, chiefly on 
account of the extraordinary excellence 
of her penmanship. It is she who Is se- 
lected to copy the letters of the depart- 
ment which are regarded as if of the 
greatest consequence, such, for example, 
as are to receive the attention of the 
President, who frequently compliments 
Mrs. Avery’s admirable penmanship. 

No doubt her handwriting is neat and 
elegant, because, when she was learning 
the art, she took pains; and no doubt 
other girls could do as well by taking the 
same course. 

Considering. the advantage it is to 
many girls to write a good hand, it is 
strange that more of them do not try to 
acquire this accomplishment. Of late 
years, our school-girls and school-boys 
do a great deal more writing than they 
did formerly. Much is done in school 
now by way of dictation, and in many 


schools the pupils have pencil or pen in | 


hand almost half the time. 

But it would not be true to say that 
the girls of to-day write more legibly and 
neatly than their mothers did. 
be well if they paid far more attention to 
this matter than they do, But they 
should make a serious study of it—ac- 
quire the habit of taking the best posture; 
learn to use the muscles to advantage, 


so that they may not easily become tired; 


and then practice, as one who intends to 
become a professional musician prac- 
ices. | 

- When a piece of writing gets worse 
and worse, page after page, it is because 
the writer did the work with only one 
end of the muscular system of the arm, 
instead of employing the whole of its ex- 
quisite and harmonious machinery. 

Mrs. Avery, it is said, writes as easily 
as she does legibly. She writes as well 
at the end of her day’s work as at the 
beginning, and her fingers never ache.— 
Youth’s Companion. | 


THE ORIGINAL DECALOGUE. 


The Bishop of Carlisle, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, maintains that the Ten 
Commandments were originally given to 
Moses in the following condensed form : 

1. Thou shalt have none other God 
before me. 

2. Thou shalt not make thee any 
graven image. 3 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of 
Jehovah, thy God, in vain. | 

4. Thou shalt remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. 

5. Thou shalt honor thy father and 
thy mother. 

6. Thou shalt not kill. 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 

9g. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

10. Thou shalt not covet. 


We are glad to note the greatly in- 
creased interest in organizing and estab- 
lishing young men’s and young people’s 
associations in the churches. The in- 
creased activity in this direction is full 
of promise. 
ed scope for the activity of young men, 
and particularly those who are connect- 
From long 
observation we are convinced that we 
can not depend on the constancy of 
young men in our Associations who do 
not work in their churches, provided 
they have the opportunity to do so. 


Mr. James Preston, said to have been 
the oldest man in New Jersey, died Sun- 
day night, May 22d, at his farm at 
Arowntown, of old age. He was 105 


years old and in full possession of his 


faculties. The latter portion of his ca- 
reer was remarkable ; for, at 80 years 
and upward, he displayed the vigor of a 
man in the prime of life. One of his 
daughters is 80 years old; his son and 
grandson took part in the civil war. 


“Why haven’t I a 600-acre farm as 
well as that man riding by in his car- 
riage?” yelled a red-nosed anarchist or- 
ator as he glanced at the crowd. ‘‘Be- 
cause he saved $600 and bought his 
farm when it cost him $1 an acre, and 
you poured your $600 down your 


throat,’”’ responded a man on the back 


seat, and the orator asked no more co- 
nundrums.—Chicago Tribune. 


It is a common practice in France to 
coat the beams, the joists and the under 
side of the flooring of buildings with a 
thick coating of lime-wash as a safeguard 
against fire. 
ignition, although it will not check a fire 
when Once under headway. 


God may be sending trouble upon 
you, but don’t pray for deliverance from 
it till it has accomplished the office for 
which He sent it. It is not a blessing 


in disguise? Would you take the gold} 
out of the furnace before the dross has: 


been consumed? 


Young man, it is inconsistent, if you 
“have no time to read the Bible,” to 


| spend hours reading novels. 


It is a preventive of prime 


It would | 


It cannot but give increas- | 


| 


HUTCHINSON 


How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the | 

CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


TPORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, SCALY 
and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 


| blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, 


cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

SUTICUBA RESOLVENT. the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scakp 
of crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby hu- 
cura Remedies are the grea n Beau q 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL OO., Boston, Mass. : 

fa Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 


TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
TIN bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 
Butter and Eggs a. 
Specialty. 

GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


‘(@Oountry orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (2! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rove, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


 Tusss & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


Factory AT THE POTRERO. 


Mead. Allays 
In flam mation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
Smell, Hearing 
A Positive cure. MAY “FEVER 

A particle is applied into each nostril, and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by 


mail, registered, 60 cents. Circulars free. 
ELY BROS., Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


CARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of o— Machine-made Paper 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc., 
OG~ Supplied at Wholesale Rates. ey) 
26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR mete SEASON- 


BELDING BROS. & CO.'S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, -  §an Francisco, Cal, 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
SS ALL SIZES, 


519 MARKET ST., S. F. 


OF” For sale by ail hardware dealers 


99. 5110 10 


PISO'’S CURE FOR 
u good. 
in time. Sold by draggiste. 
CONSUMPTION 


| Various brands—never failing 


THE CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


The gross assets of the Company on the Ist 
day of January, 1887, were $56,702,493 9, an 
INCREASE during the year of $1,318,843.99. 

Its surplus on that day was $5,242,243.40, an 


pwoREASE Of $501,128.49. 


During 1886 
Its income was $7,425,006.62. Its death losses 
were $346,359.86 Less than in 1885. Its ex. 
penses were $70,264.29 Less than in 1885. Its 


was 26.64 per cent, an INCREASE Over 1885. 
From 1846 to 1887 


It has paid to its policy-holders. $123,362,835 51 
It now holds for their protection 55,702,493 94 


While it has received from them 


Which it has gained from interest, rents, stc., 
AFTER PAYING ALL EXPENSES AND TAXES. 


its income. 
A policy under the Connecticut Mutual’s 


provision for yourself if you live. 


full information, or call at office. 


JAMES L. FOGG, 
DISTRIOT SUP’T OF AGENCIES. 


ratio of surplus returned to premiums received © 


$79,065,329 45 
A difference of.....-...+.+- $82,500,042 87 


Its expenses have been but 8.36 per cent. of 


new contract, especially the ‘Limited Premi- 
um Policy,” is the perfection of life insurance 
—protection for your family if you die, anda 


(0S Send for Forty-first Annual Report, with 


Office: 315 Galifornia St.,San Franciseo. 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


INSURE IN 
Million Dollar 


California’s 


Of California. 
Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 
D. J. STAPLES, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wma. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
E. W. OABPENTER, Assistant Secretary. 


Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers, 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San FRANCISCO CAL. 


INCORPORATED Marca 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,600 
J. L..N. SHEPARD..........- Vice-President 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific ~ 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


——-AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


—Saf 


Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler-J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. | 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


ety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 


NGRAY2 CO, 
UNDERTAKERS 
641 Sacramento Street 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISOO 


Connected by with al] the 
— District egraph Oompany’s 


EMBALMING AND PrEparmna Bopizs 
FOR SHIFMENT WaDE a 
SPECIALTY 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


AMERICANS ABROAD. 


“Do you remember, love,” I said, 
“Our happy wedding trip? 

The skies were bright then overhead, 
The cup of joy was at my lip, ; 
And dear old Nature seemed to smile 

When you and I went up the Nile. 


“Do you remember Cairo, dear, 
With all its wondrous ine 
beggars, picturesque and queer; 
P bright days and moonlight 
nights?” 
She said, ‘‘For Cairo I don’t care; 
We had our first real quarrel three.” 


‘‘And Memphis, too, I quickly add, 
‘So mummified and tomby; 

The very air, I think, was sad.” 
Said she, ‘‘It was not gloomy 

To me. How could it be so, when 

We kissed there and made up again? 


‘Ah, well,” I said, ‘‘those dear old days 
I never shall forget; 
They linger in a golden haze; 
I see the Theban temples yet.” 
‘‘Oh, Thebes!” she said, with abstract air, 
‘J lost my veil—a new one—there.” 


‘What sights at Luxor, far away; 
What obelisks and sphinxes! 

What grand carved statues, old and gray! 
What black-eyed Arab minxes!” 

“At Luxor,” said she, with a sigh, 

“T had a cold, and you a sty.” 


‘‘And Carnak! when the word is said, 
I see that ancient land, 
Before which I would bow my head 
And stand with hat in hand.” 
‘‘Carnak?’ she murmured; ‘‘let me see; 
’Twas there we lunched on eggs and tea.”. 
—American Magazine. 


THE CENTRAL BRANCH OF THE NA- 
TIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


The Central Branch, for the Middle 
States, is located inthe Miami Valley, near 
Dayton, Ohio, about midway between 
Columbus and Cincinnati. Besides the 
large area of choice farming land on its 
627 acres, there were originally natural 
advantages of upland and glen, mineral 
and other springs, rendering it suscepti- 
ble of charming possibilities—a result 
long since realized—making it to-day 
one of the most inviting places of resort. 

Its central location renders it the larg- 
est branch of the National Home—the 
total of present members being almost 
equal to the. number designed to be ac- 
commodated by the great French military 
asylum. The buildings required for this 
soldier community—including hotel, res- 
taurant and the dwellings of officers in 
charge—form by their numbers and 
structure an imposing array. ‘These in- 
clude and are surrounded by an extent 
of goound—known in military parlance 
as “the camp ”—under the special su- 
pervision of a landscape gardener, the 
same being intersected by thirty-two 
miles of broad avenues, each one named 
for a State of the Union—a statement 
conveying some conception of the inade- 
quate idea of details that the average 
visitor of a day is likely to bear away 
with him, 

Not first in importance by any means, 
but in this connection, comes the unique 
glen garden. It is reached from different 
points by descending stone stairways, 
flanked on either side by gay platoons of 
witching growths. Its shaded banks, 
cropping out with continual surprises of 
fresh exuberance, enclose various attrac- 
tions of cascade, springs and flora! splen- 
dors, as wellas scores of tropical marvels, 
including stately palms and a purple-green 
srove of bananas. ‘The loiterer and 
lounger may find embowered seats and 
shady nooks, while the curious plant- 
lover, ever on the alert, may quietly pur- 
sue his rounds, and finally, if he choose, 
ascend by steps directly into a conserva- 
tory, whose strange company of extraor- 
dinary growths may somehow remind 
him of jungles, and if he stumble against 
a spotted coil of boa-like cactus, he may 
think he is in one; but happily, being on 
the second floor, he will find ready es- 
cape to the common level of the earth 
again. Near at hand rises a palm-house 
thirty-five feet in height and ninety feet 
long. The total area of conservatory 
space outside of this is covered by 25,- 
000 feet of glass. ; 

We turn next to the hospital building. 
The helpless invalids are secured against 
the perils of conflagration by a fire-proof 
arrangement, consisting of a tunnel 200 
feet in length, and over seven feet square, 
which connects the hospital with the 
building containing steam-boilers and 
fuel deposit. Through this channel run 
the steam and water pipes and railway 
for conveying coal. 

Soon after the occupancy of the build- 
ing by patierts, the Northern Ohio Sol- 
diers’ Aid Society presented an elegant 
carriage and horses for their exclusive 
use. ‘There are usually from 300 to 400 
patients here assigned, according to dis- 
ability, to the upper and lower wards. 
Passing through the latter, one may see 
the invalids variously occupied, some 
deftly making work-baskets of self-binding 
bits of wood and other useful and orna 
mental articles. 

The crowded condition of this large 
hospital has been recently relieved by 
the erection of four additional wards, 
and by the removal te the government 
hospital at Washington of the insane 
patients, 

The men occupying the large ~hall 
abovethe dining-room have been removed 
to a new barrack building, and that room 
Converted into a dining hall, so that now, 
by having two sittings ateach meal in 
both halls the men are amply accommo- 
dated. But a still further improvement 
On all this is hoped for with the opening 
of the new Western branch. ‘To convey 
an idea of the amount of food consumed | 
at this one boarding-house of Uncle 
Sam’s, the quantity furnished fora recent 
dinner for 4,300 men may be given asa 
fair sample. Of beef there were over | 


bearing his flag quite a distance in ad- 


| up de men!” | 


2,000 pounds ; of bread, 2,700 pounds ; 
of sugar, 240 pounds; of potatoes, 50 
bushels; of coffee, 1,200 gallons and goo 
pies. 

The library, comprising 14,800 vol- 
umes, is in two divisions, known as the 
Putnam and Thomas libraries, Contri- 
butions to both are being constantly 
made—in the former case by the Lady 
Bountiful herself, and in the latter ‘ by 
its many friends.” This library has also |. 
become the repository of many interest- 
ing relics and trophies of the war, as 
well as numerous others of various sig- 
nificance. The magazines and papers 
handled here by hungry readers are of 
258 varieties, and the issues of books 
now amount to nearly 53,000. 

The post-office, where the United 
States mail is delivered direct, is always 
a gathering-place before mail-time for 
the soldiers anxious to be first served. 
Under the shady trees, or in a sunny 
corner, as the weather may incline, they 
engage in social exchange or sit in silent 
expectancy while thus waiting for the 
mail, 

The number of letters and cards 
mailed here during the year, as per last 
report, was 134,590, the number received 
being 131,460. 

The various appliances of steam and 
machinery render it possible to accom- 
plish marvels herein the line of domestic 
labor, as shown by the one.item of laun- 
dry-work, there being an average of 36,- 
000 pieces in the weekly wash. 

Of the different trades carried on at 
the several branches there are from ten 
to thirteen, including printing and book- 
binding. Such men as are able to work 
are always glad to avail themselves of 
employment within the Home. 

‘The number of soldiers “ cared for’’ 
at this branch for the year ending June 
30, 1884, was 7,146. Of these, 4,357 
were of foreign birth; 2,238 were from ' 
Germany and Prussia,1,403 from Ireland, 
and 259 from England. 

For each of the three fiscal years end- 
ing June, 1884, the amount appropriated 
by Congress forthe support of this branch 
averages $1,138,046.67, while the esti- 
mate for the last fiscal year was $1,237,- 
134—an increase proportionate to the 
increase of members. 

The number of ** present and absent” 
in June, 1886, was 5,244, and the actual 
number present 4,157, a pitiful showing, 
in view of the delightful season, when 
furloughs are in request by all who are 
able to use them. Private official returns 
from the other branches give us a total of 
Over 10,000 members of the National 
Military Home ; and it is estimated there 
will be no decrease in number for some 
time to come, in view of the large class 
hitherto able to take care of themselves, 
but who now are becoming dependent 
by reason of age and infirmity.—Maria 
Bb. Butler, in Harper’s Magazine. 


ANECDOTE OF SENATOR SUMNER. 


Senator Sumner took quite an interest 
in me, and had an especial fondness for 
catching me by the ears, Often have I 
attempted to pass the Senator while he 
was walking to and fro on the floor of 
the Senate, only to have both my ears 
seized good-naturedly, and to be asked 
some kindly question. I shall always 
remember one of these adventures —for 
it was an adventure! He had*sent me 
on an errand. MHaving returned, re- 
ported to him the answer, and received 
his deep-voiced thanks, I started to move 
away, but he had caught me, and con- 
tinued his slow march—I in front—In- 
dian file. As he was a tall manandI a 
a very small boy in comparison, I had to 
walk on tiptoe to ease the pain, and even 
then it seemed as if my ear would come 
off my head. ‘The worst of it was that 
he at once became so lost in thought that 
he forgot he had hold of me, and me- 
chanically paced up and down with his 
long strides, while I danced a mild war- 
dance for some minutes—it seemed to 
me hours—to the intense amusement of 
all who observed it. The more I strug- 
gled, the more did I increase the agony, 
but I at last managed to wriggle away 
from his grasp. Thesudden “emptiness” 
of his hand caused him to realize the 
state of affairs, and he begged my par- 
don so energetically, and the spectators 
smiled so audibly, that the proceedings 
of the Senate were interrupted and Mr. 
Colfax actually had to tap with his gavel 
to restore order! | 

But it was, after all, an honor to be 
noticed, even in that fashion, by so dis- 
tinguished a man as Senator Sumner. 
He had the widest reputation of any of 
the senators, and the first question most 
visitors to the Senate would ask was : 

Which is Charles Sumner ?”—Ed- 
ward Alton, in St.. Nicholas. 


A PractTicaAL Gracke.—Perhaps the 
most eminently practical grace which 
could be given toa man or woman is 
the gift of tenderness in dealing with the 
erring. Where pitiless severity would 
harden, where cold contempt would em- 
bitter, a few words of tender, human sym- 
pathy will often open the heart of one 
not yet wholly depraved, to the teaching 
and to the grace of Christ. © Nothing 
thaws the frozen ground more quickly 
than the warm. rains of spring ; nothing 
will thaw a frozen heart like the warm 
rains of a Christian sympathy that can 
weep for the sins as well as for the woes 
of others.—-Sunday-school Times. 


There is a story of a colored standard 
bearer, who, in a Certain battle, was seen 


vance of his regiment. Fearing that the 
flag would be captured, they called to | 
him, “ Bring back that flag!” ‘No,” 
said he, ‘dis flag doesn’t go back ; bring 


A CONFEDERATE OPINION OF GRANT’S 
WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN. 


From the Century war papers for 
June we quote the following: ‘*‘ When 
General Grant was appointed to the 
command of the Union armies and es- 
tablished his headquarters with the Army 
of the Potomac, we of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia knew very little about his 
character and capacity as a commander. 
Even ‘ old army ’ officers, who were sup- 
posed to know all about any one who 
had ever been in the army before the 
war, seemed to know as little as anybody 
else. ‘The opinion was pretty freely ex- 
pressed, however, that his Western lau- 
rels would wither in the climate of Vir- 
ginia. His name was associated with 
Shiloh, where it was believed that he had 


been outgeneraled and badly beaten by 
Albert Sidney Johnston, and saved by 


Buell. The capture of Vicksburg and 
the battle of Chattanooga, which gave him 
a brilliant reputation at the North, were 
believed by the Confederates to be due 
more to the weakness of the forces op- 
posed to him and the bad generalship of 
their commanders than to any great abil- 
ity on his part. ‘That he was bold and 
aggressive, we all knew, but we believed 
that it was the boldness and aggressive- 
ness that arises from the consciousness 
of strength, as he had generally managed 
to fight his battles with the advantage of 
largely superior numbers. ‘That this pol- 
icy of force would be pursued when he 
took command in Virginia, we had no 
doubt ; but we were not prepared for the 
unparalleled stubbornness and tenacity 
with which he persisted in his attacks 
under the fearful losses which this army 
sustained at the Wilderness and Spottsyl- 
vania. General Grant’s method of con- 
ducting the compaign was frequently dis- 


cussed among the Confederates, and the 


universal verdict was that he was no 
strategist and that he relied almost entire- 
ly upon the brute force of numbers for 
success. Such a policy is not character- 
istic of a high order of generalship, and 
seldom wins unless the odds are over- 
whelmingly on the side of the assailant. 
It failed in this instance,as shown by the re- 
sult at Cold Harbor, which necessitated an 
entire change in the plan of campaign. 
What a part at least of his own men 
thought about General Grani’s methods 
was shown by the fact that many of the 
prisoners taken during the campaign 
complained bitterly of the ‘useless butch- 
ery ’ to which they were subjected, some 
going so far as to prophesy the destruc 
tion of theirarmy. ‘He fights!’ was the 
pithy reply of President Lincoln toa 
deputation of influential politicians who 
urged his removal from the command of 
the army. These words embody perfect- 


ly the Confederate idea of General Grant | 


at that time. If, as the medizval chron- 
iclers tell us, Charles Martel (the Ham- 
mer gained that title by a seven days’ 
continuous battle with the Saracens at 
Tours, General Grant certainly entitled 
himself to a like distinction by his thirty 
days’ campaign from the Wilderness to 
Cold Harbor.” 


‘SSHERIDAN’S RIDE.” 


' Sheridan had left Washington on the 
morning of October 18, 1864, by train, 
and passed the night at Winchester, twen- 
ty miles north of the battle-field. On 
the morning of the t1gth, he heard the 
firing of cannon, and sent out to inquire 
the cause, but was told it came from a 
reconnoissance. At nine o’clock he rode 
leisurely out of Winchester, not dream- 
ing that his army was in danger. After 
a little, he heard again the sound of 
heavy guns, and now he knew what it 
must mean. Not half a mile from Win- 
chester he came upon the appalling 
marks of defeat and rout. The run- 


aways from the battle, still in flight, had 


got so far as this in their terror. The 


trains of wagons were rushing by, horses 


and drivers all in confusion, for there is 
no worse turmoil in this world than the 
flight and wreck of a beaten army. 
Sheridan had never seen his own men in 


this condition before. 


He at once ordered the trains to be 


halted, and sent for a brigade of troops 
from Winchester; these he posted across 
the road to prevent further straggling. 
Then he called for an escort of twenty 
‘men, and, directing his staff to stem the 
torrent as well as they could, he set off 
himself for battle-field. 
straight into the throng of. fugitives, in a 
splendid passion of wrath and determin- 
ation, spurring his horse and swinging 
his hat as he passed, and calling to the 
men: ‘‘Face the other way, boys! 
the other way !” 


He rode 


Face 


Hundreds turned at the appeal, and 


followed him with cheers, for they all 
knew Sheridan. 


It was ten o’clock before he reached 


the field. There he rode about hurried- 
ly, glanced at the position, and at once 
determined. upon his course. . He. re-ar- 
ranged the-line of those who were still 
unbeaten, and then went back to bring 


And 


up the panic-stricken remainder. 


now his presence and personal influence 
told, He was in the full uniform ofa major- 
general, mounted on a magnificent black 
horse, man and beast covered-with «dust 
and flecked with foam; he rose again in 
his stirrups, drew his sword, he waved 
his hat, and shouted to ‘his soldiers:: :“‘If 


I had been here, this never would have 


happened. Face the : other way, boys ! 


We are going back!” 
The flying soldiers were struck. with 


shame when they heard him shout and 
saw his face blazing with rage and cour- 


age and eagerness for them. They. took 
up his cry themselves, ‘‘Face the other 
way!” It went on from one to another 


for miles—from crowd to crowd—and 
they obeyed the command. As the 
swelling shout went on, the surging 


crowd returned. They faced the other 
way, and, along the very road which a 
cowering mob had taken three hours 
before, the same men marched, with the 
tread of soldiers, to meet the enemy. 
They knew now that they were lead to vic- 
tory.— St. Nicholas. 


BREVITIES. 


In the past eighty years missionaries 
have formed and reduced to writing over 
forty languages. a 


The Czar of Russia receives a larger | 


salary than any ruler now living, the 
amount being $10,000,000. 


Large sums of money have been raised 
in Germany for the purpose of propagat- 
ing the Protestant faith in Italy. | 


- Queen Victoria, in commemoration of 
her jubilee, grants amnesty to all military 
and naval prisoners convicted of minor 
offenses. | 


The evangelical work begun among 
the Chicago churches by Mr. Moody is 
to be kept up during the summer by 
Major Whittle. 


They talk of putting the Spence Ob- 
servatory on Wilson’s Peak, about twenty 
miles from Los Angeles, and of building 
a railroad to the peak. 


The Empress of Austria will become 
patroness of the Home for British Gov- 
ernesses which is to be founded in honor 
of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 


In New York city there are five col- 
ored lawyers who have built up large 
practices and enjoy substantial incomes. 
Nine-tenths of their clients are white. 


The Legislature of Missouri passed a 
Sunday law, and it is to come into force 
in St. Louis in a few days. Liquor-sell- 
ers are yoing to test its constitutionality. 


Treasure to the value of over $25,000,- 
ooo, concealed by the late Maharajah in 
the palace at Gwalior, has been discov- 
ered and ‘ borrowed” by the Indian 
Government. | 


Mr. William Rankin, for many years 
Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, has tendered his resig- 
nation, to take effect not later than No- 
vember Ist. 


The Oregon railroad has now only a 
gap of twenty miles to fill to make a con- 
tinuous line to Portland. It will be fin- 
ished this coming fall, and will be a most 
interesting route. 

It has been computed that the death- 
rate of the globe is 67 a minute, 97,790 
a day, and 35,639,835 a year; and the 
birth-rate 70 a minute, 100,800 a day 
36,792,000 a year. | 


A new Training School for male nurses 
is to be built in the grounds of Bellevue 
Hospital, New York city, at an expense 
of about $80,000. D.O. Mills, Esq., is 
the generous founder of this school. | 


The Crucifix bill h#s been withdrawn 
from the Quebec Legislature. It was in- 
tended that all witnesses in courts of law 
should lift up the hand and look at the 
crucifix instead of swearing on the Bible, 
as at present. 

Preparations are being made by 
Princeton College to send a scientific 
expedition to Russia to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun on August roth. The 


observations will be made about forty | 


miles from Moscow. 


The Turkish Government officials have 
now put the seal of the Sultan on thirty- 
two editions of the Arabic Scriptures 
and parts of Scriptures, thus giving the 
sanction of the Imperial Caliph of Islam 
for the free circulation of the Word of 
God. | 


The Societies of Christian Endeavor 
hold their sixth annual convention in 
the Methodist church, Saratoga Springs, 
July sth, 6th and 7th. Drs. Lyman 
Abbott, Josiah Strong and Wayland 
Hoyt are among the speakers. Miss 
Leitch of Ceylon will be present. 


DENOMINATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A few facts and figures, condensed in- 
to the briefest possible space, about the 
leading denominations of England and 
Wales and Scotland, may interest our 
readers. ‘The number of religious sects 
in England and Wales now number 230 
—about 200 more than are necessary— 
with church accommodations for about 


15,000,000 persons, or nearly three-fifths | 
These denominations | 


180 STREET, Cor. Masow. 


of the population. 
have an aggregate of about 3,000,000 
communicants, or about one in eight of 
the population. The Congregational 
ministers in England and Wales number 
about 2,700, while in Scotland there are 
only about 120, andinIreland25. The 
Established (Episcopal) Church of Eng- 
land has 23,000 clergymen, of all de- 
grees, about one-fifth of whom are with- 
out parochial charges. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury receives $75,000 per an- 


num; the Archbishop of York, $50,000. | 


Of twelve Bishops, each receives about 
$25,000, an aggregate to bishops alone 
of about $300,000—while curates are 


often left in extreme poverty. A large | 


proportion of these incomes are paid, on 
compulsion, by dissenters who never 
hear a Church of England service and 
neither expect nor wish to hear it. The 
Roman Catholic Church in England and 
Wales has about 3,200 priests of all 
grades, and 4,000,000 adherents—or, 
about one in seven of ‘the entire -popula- 
tion. The Presbyterian Church of Eng- 


‘land has ten. presbyteries, one synod, 


about 290 congregations, 275. ministers, 
and 62,000 cOmmunicants—or, about 
one in 400 people. ». In Scotland the Es- 


the Free Church, 1,069° churches, and 


330,000 members. The United Presby- 4 


‘tablished. (Presbyterian) Church has | 
1,588 chuches and 564,000 members ; 


terian Church in Scotland has about 
600 ministers and 182,000 members. 
These three branches of the Presbyterian 
Church aggregate about 1,276,000 mem- 
bers—or one-third of the population of 
Scotland. The membership of the Meth- 
odist churches in Great Britain is reck- 
| oned at about 470,000 ; that of the Bap- 
| tist churches at 316,000.—Jnterior. 
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RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


The Baltimore auxiliary sends $2,000 
annually to Paris for the support of the 
mission. 

The American McAll Association, which 
_met afew days since in Baltimore,adjourn- 
ed to meet in Brooklynin April, 1888. 


The Providence (R. I.) Y. M. C. A. 


has bought two lots at the head of West- 
minster street, and has a building fund of 
$135,000. 

Class prayer-meetings have been estab- 
lished at Harvard College for students 
who feel an interest in religion without 
regard to sectarian views. | 


Dr. Elijah R. Craven, of Newark, N. 
J., has been elected General Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
in place of Dr. Dulles, deceased. 


_A committee representing several dio- 
ceses recently met in this city, and ar- 
ranged a series of uniform lessons to be 
used in Protestant Episcopal Sunday- 
schools the coming year. 


In the Orthodox Friends’ Church, at 
Haynesville, Ohio, a villagesof about 800 
inhabitants, Elwood Scott, an eminent 
minister of that society, has just closed a 
series of revival meetings which resulted 
in 120 Conversions. 

The Hymn-Book Committee appointed 
by the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, last year, 
have made a new hymn-book for the 


Church, which the bishops will review, 


and which will then be given to the print- 
ers. 


Preliminary steps have been taken in 
Minneapolis for the organization of a 
‘Congregational Union” which shall 
unite the Congregational’ churches in 
vigorous work to further the cause of 
Christ in the city and vicinity, and to 
aid in planting and sustaining churches, 
schools and missions, 


The annual convention of the New 
Jersey Congregational churches has just 
been held with the Orange Valley Church. 
About seventy-five delegates were present, 
representing sixty churches. The annual 
report showed a membership of 6,149 
and of 6,968 Sunday-school scholars. 
The Rev. F. A. Johnson of Westfield 
was Moderator. In a discussion on 
“Christian Gifts” an address delivered 
by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost on the 
labor and land question was severely 
criticised by several speakers. The next 
annual meeting will be held at Mont- 
clair. | 

Miss May King, M.D., a Chinese 
young lady, who has received a full 
medical education in this country and 
had a number of years of experience in 
hospital practice, who has been for many 
years a member of the family of the Rev. 
Dr. McCarty, was appointed on Wednes- 
day of last week a medical missionary by 
the Board of Foreign Missions, to be 
connected with the Amoy mission. Dr. 
King has a large and important field be- 
fore her, and deserves and needs the 
prayers of believers. Her appointment 
will make the work of the Woman’s 
Board more attractive than ever. — 
Christian Intelligencer. 


Y. M. A. 


On last Sabbath afternoon there was a 
large audience present to hear Rev, Will- 
iam H. Scudder, who delivered a most 
excellent address to young men on 
‘‘ Making the Most of Life.” He im- 
pressed upon the young men the impor- 
tance of having an aim and purpose in 
life, and then proceeded to point out to 
them the true way of life by taking Christ 
Jesus as the Captain of their salvation. 
Mr. C. S. Mason, State Secretary, spoke 
for a few minutes, preceding the regular 
address on State Association work, and 
a collection was taken up on that behalf. 
The regular service was followed by an 
inquiry meeting, conducted by Mr. 
Mason. A number of young men re- 
quested prayers and manifested a desire 
to start in the Christian life. The noon- 
day services of the Association have been 
very largely attended throughout the past 
week, and have been specially interest- 
ing. The regular religious services will 
be continued as usual, and all young 
men are invited to attend. The noon- 
day service is open to ladies and gentle- 
men, and all who can do so are invited 
to be present. 


The last report says there are 14,000 
lepers in the Madras Presidency, 149 of 
whom find refuge in the Government 
Asylum at Madras. There are go in 
Sabatha Asylum, 65 in Dehra Asylum, 
20 in Lohardugga, while the asylum at 
Calcutta, which can only accommodate 
100, is obliged to refuse many applica- 
tions. The Taru Tarau Asylum, Pun- 
jaub, has 217 inmates. The gospel is 
carried to all these asylums, and many 
lepers rejoice in Christ. 


Comptroller Butler of the Treasury 
Department, in auditing the accounts of 
the Superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
emy, has disallowed all items of expen- 
diture for whisky, brandy, and other in- 
toxicating liquors furnished members of 
the annual Board of Visitors. The_ offi- 
cials of both the Naval Academy and 
the Military’ Academy have been noti- 
fied that no such items will, in future, 
be allowed. 


The heaviest locomotive in the world 
weighs 160,000 pounds, and is on the 
Canadian Pacific. 


swift. 
a safe refuge from the infuriate Herod. 
The King lived but a few months long- 
er, dying of a terrible malady. 
clared that this flight into Egypt was in 
order to the fulfillment of a phrophecy: 


fulfilled in Israel, centuries before. 
true exodus takes place in the departure 
of the new and great Joshua—Jesus. 
Every one, by inevitable gravitation, is 
found going into Egypt. 
they who swell the train of the Great 
Captain of their salvation, who heed the 
call, “Out of Egypt,” and journey to- 
ward the land of promise. 


the foulest deeds on record, yet no pro- 
fane historian mentions 
Josephus. 
place, and the number of male children 


have been very small; so that this deed 
faded into insignificance compared with 
the atrocities so common in those days 
of blood. 
rage when he found himself “mocked” 
of the wise men. 
that it was God who had “mocked” him! 


see the hand of God! 
of the temple, is yet found fighting 
against God! 
doubt under considerable obligation to 
return to Herod with information. 
they were wise, in that they obeyed God 
rather than man. 
obedient unto the heavenly vision.’’ 
rash vow is “better kept in the breach 
than in the observance.” 


methods are employed the world over, 
in all time, by Herods and Herodiases 
for the destruction of the innocents. 
Ramah, weeping for her children, is a 
feeble cry compared with that which 
arises from the bosom of Mother Earth, 
constantly saturated with the life blood 


victims of man’s inhumanity to man. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JULY 10. 
MATT, 2: 18-23. 


By Rev. W. N. Meserve. 


- FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


INTRODucTION.—The events of this 
lesson follow immediately upon those of 
the preceding. The Magi, having found 
the Infant and having paid divine hon- 
ors to him, are warned of God in a 
dream, and, returning to their own 
country, avoid Jerusalem, where Herod 
impatiently awaits their coming. 

(V. 13) Onthe departure of the Magi, 
Joseph is immediately warned of God 
in a dream to take instant leave of Beth- 
lehem. The slighted king will wreak 
swift vengeance. Intemperance in all 
respects has marked the career of Herod. 
He has been politic enough, both with 
reference to the Jews and Romans, to 
maintain his scepter; but he hasalso been 
true to his Idumean blood, He is an 
Ishmaelite, indeed, in whom is no virtue. 
The means for the journey have been 
provided by the Magi, and the gift of 
gold would seem to have been a special 
providence for this very exigency. 


(V. 14) Joseph was a noble specimen 
of obedient manhood. There was no 
parleying, no fussy delay. He simply 
arose and took the young child and his 
mother, and departed into Egypt. Any 
ordinary Joseph might have pleaded for 
daylight in which to make the start on 
such a journey. Joseph could not have 
seen the necessity for such instant action. 
But he obeyed without question. Jo- 
seph is a name for great men. This no- 
ble couple, Joseph and Mary, walked 
purely by faith. Joseph was but a 
guardian, but was none the less true 
to the great trust laid upon him. 

(V. 15) Thejourney into Egypt,though 
not less far than from Egypt to Canaan, 
required only a few days to accomplish, 
even by donkey conveyance. The 
“walk by faith” was simple, direct and 
Being reached, Egypt provided 


It is de- 


“Out of Egypt did I call my Son” 
(Hosea xi: 1). Typically, this had been 
The 


Happy are. 


(V. 16) This verse treats of one of 


it, not even 
But Bethlehem was a small 


“from two years old and under” must 


Herod fell into a towering 
If he had only known 


Human short-sightedness is so slow to 
Herod, builder 


The wise men were no 
But 


They were not ‘‘dis- 
A 


(V. 17) Slower, yet not less sure, 


of those, little and large, who are the 


The slaughter of a few in Bethlehem is 
only typical of the destruction of num- 
berless thousands in the world “from two 
years old and under.” 

V. 18) The phrophecy is found in 
Jer. xxxi: 15. The plaint of the proph- 
et is poetically and beautifully express- 
ive of a genuine sorrow. The Oriental 
sorrow was demonstrative; we may easily 
suppose, however, that no “hired 
mourning” was employed at this time. 
A scene so terribly tragic could not fail 
to elicit genuine expressions of grief and 
despair. 

(V. 19) But Herod died. The wick- 
ed do not live out half their days. An- 
tiochus, Epiphanes and Nero were cut 
short by grim death. Such characters 
are permitted to plague the world like a 
pestilence for a time, but Justice never 
failsot overtake the wicked, though he may 
appear at times to be lame of foot. A 
great funeral was most likely accorded 
him; posterity, however, has done little 
towards building and adorning his sep- 
ulcher. It is better never to have lived 
than to earn the Herodian fame. The 
King being dead, the holy family may 
r turntotheircwa country in peace,and are 
notified accordingly. Once more an 
angél appears ina dream. They who 
live in the: Spirit shall be Jed of the 
Spirit... How unspeakably comforting is 


the fact to those who consciously walk | 


with God ! | 
(VY. 20) The return to the land of Is- 
rael. was not a “flight,” nor was it a tri- 
umphal procession, humanly speaking. 
The Son is called out of Egypt, ‘which 
stands for moral and _ spiritual «darkness. 
He is called into the land of. Israel, 
grandly typifying to the believer the great 
translation from darkness to hght. Egypt | 


and that power increases with advancing 
age. Release from it is easiest and sur- 
est in youth. 

(V. 21) There are no questionings on 
the part of the holy family. They are 
in light marching order for instant or 
constant movement. Receiving their or- 
ders, they go. To be unhampered by a 
weight of worldly goods would seem to 
be the ideal condition for those who are 
pilgrims and strangers, passing over, 
seeking a better:country, but who, as 
they go, passing through the valley of 
Baca, make it a well. At the start, all 


they know is the direction of their jour- 


ney. Some star or dream or finger- 
board will certainly guide them. Bonds 
and imprisonment may await them, but, 
nothing fearing or doubting, they go 
forward. It is a sublime faith that takes 
no note of possible dangers, but moves 
steadily on. : 
(V. 22) Archelaus had succeeded to 
the throne of his father, Herod. Sons 
are apt to confirm the ways of their fath- 
ers, like Rehoboam. The fear of Joseph 
was natural; it shows how human he 
was; and, besides, he had no specific in- 
structions. So, a dream. came to his aid 
once more. God knoweth our frame; 
he remembereth that we are dust. Jo- 


seph, child that he was in faith, received | 


divine comfort and guidance. 

(V. 23) So, providentially, the holy 
family find their way to Nazareth, as if 
just this were necessary to make certain 
the obscurity—the ‘no reputation” —of 
the Messiah. Surely, it cannot be said 
that Christians are such because of any 
glamour that pertains to the Advent of 
Christ. To be called a Nazarene is to 
suffer reproach. No thoroughly satisfac- ’ 
tory explanation is offered concerning 
the expression, ‘“‘He shall be called a 
Nazarene.” Constructively, only, is this 
shown to be a quotation from the canon- 
ical Scriptures of the Jews. The word 
‘‘Nazarene”’ is supposed to come from 
metzer, a twig; hence, the prophecy, 
“From the stem of Jesse a_ branch.” 
Other theories are advanced. The de- 
vout heart finds no stone of stumbling 
in the difficulties of this passage. 


SOME AFTERTHOUGHTS. 


1. The Father of the Faithful went 
down into Egypt. The Faithful himself 
must needs go there also. The children 
of the Faithful are inevitably led into 
Egypt in order to a necessary discipline? 
For the trial of their faith worketh pa; 
tience, and patience experience, and ex- 
perience hope, and hope maketh not 
ashamed. The valley of the shadow of 
death lies along the royal way to the bet- 
ter country. | 

2. Herod’s kingly dignity was slighted. 
He was swift to resent real or fancied 
slights, like all others of his kind. Re- 
venge is sweet to the average man ; it is 
also devilish. Herod habitually yielded 
to his lusts; so, in this case, the lust of 
revenge, coupled with his fear and ha- 
tred of a possible rival, determine him to 
a fearful deed. He thought it accom- 
plished, no doubt, when informed by 
obedient soldiers that they had obeyed 
his instructions to the letter. How little 


such people know God ! 


3. While Egypt serves an admirable 
and needed purpose for discipline (one 
needs to remember the hole of the pit 
whence he was digged), residence there 
is not intended to be of very long dura- 
tion. Were it so, Christians would be, 
of all men, most miserable. <A nobler 
altitude, this side heaven, too, awaits the 
son or daughter who hears the call and 
comes out. 


A TEMPERANCE CONVOCATION. 
Miss Frances E.. Willard writes: ‘‘We 


are to hold at Lake Bluff, beginning 


July 6th and extending to July 18th, a 
Temperance Convocation, of which I 
am President, and in which I am spe- 
cially interested, to work up a “free 
Parliament.” By this I mean a meeting 
of leaders of réform, to be held each 
evening, in which we may compare views 
and find in how many particulars we can 
agree, what common terms we can ‘“‘can- 
cel out” in our multiplex problem of 
work for humanity, so that we may more 
clearly see our points of disagreement. 
It is my belief that these latter come 
largely from our lack of conference and 
comparison of opinion, cur failure to 
study each other’s point of view, and to 
make ourselves intelligent concerning 
other lines of progress than those in 
which we are ourselves engaged. Prog- 
ress is not a straight line, but a spirally 
moved circle, and we need the “all- 
aroundedness” which can only come as 
a result of many points of observation. 
In this free Parliament we are all to give 
our views, not in the spirit of dogmatism, 
but with the teachableness that must be 
the condition of all genuine mental growth 
and heart culture. I wish that we might 
here study the labor problem in its vari- 
ous phases and the woman question, as 
well as the temperance question, and see 
just what their correlations are. As a 
result, we might be able to formulate a 
statement that would afford us all stand- 
ing-room, and prove to ourselves and the 
public generally that the leadership of 
reform movements in our day is more 
unified in purpose than is generally sup- 
posed, and so unified in sympathy that 
no force of selfishness shall be able to 
prevail against us.” | | 


The semi-centennial anniversary of 
the founding of Mount Holyoke Semin- 
ary was held June 19-23. Prominent 
educators from all over the country, es- 
pecially of those connected with schools 


of learning for women, were invited | 
fto participate. Of the alumnz of this 


seminary, 200:have been sent out by the 
American Board alone, and nearly 1,000 


has great subtlety of power in its grip, 


have’ becomé~ missionaries. in foreign] 2 
| >. H. DITSUN & OO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


lands. 


New Life of Mendelssobn,$1 
Booxs Martep vor Rerar Paice. 


Fublishers’ Mepartment | 


at San Francisco as 


Entered at the Postoffice 
se matter. 


Tue PaciFic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. | 

The subscription Price of Taz Paotric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. — 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $4.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 


newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 


ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be diseontinued. 


THE PACIFICO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pactrio one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly........ 

es 4.00 5.50 

Bazar...... 4.00 5.50 
Scientific American............. .. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
St. Nicholas....... . 8.00 5.00 
8.00 65.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
eee 400 6 00 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 


EXTENSION TABLES. 


The California Fdrniture Company, Nos. 
220 to 226 Bush street, have just received a 
vast assortment of extension tables in an- 
tique oak, mahogany and walnut. Many of 
them are extra size, and richly carved and 
polished. 


The July number of Harper’s Magazine 


opens with a very strong article, in the se- ‘ 


ries of 5‘‘Great American Industries,”’ on 
‘‘Printing,” continuing the important article 
in the previous number on ‘‘Paper.”’ Apro- 
pos of the Fourth of July and of the com- 
mencement season is an entertaining article 
by Captain Charles King, U. 8S. A., upon 
‘‘Cadet Life at West Point.” In the third 
of Dr. Ely’s second series of ‘‘Social Studies” 
he discusses ‘‘The Future of Corporations.” 
A stirring incident of the war is told in Miss 
Grace King’s Story, ‘‘Bayou L’Ombre.” The 
Editor’s Drawer is introduced by a brilliant 
essay from Charles Dudley Warner, relative 
to the question, ‘‘Can a Husband Open His 
Wife’s Letters?” | 


‘‘My Country,” an ode of more than eight 
pages, by Mr. Geo. E. Woodberry, opens the 
Atlantic for July. There is a thoughtful es- 
say on ‘“‘The Decay of Sentiment.” W. A. 
Crafts contributes a paper called ‘‘Is the 
Railroad Problem Solved?” Besides these 
and other articles there are, as usual, re- 
views of recent literature, as well as the 
‘‘Contributor’s Club” and ‘‘Books of the 
Month.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Used two bottles of Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and it has cured me completely of catarrh. 


I had this complaint seven years, and could | 


not get anything to do me any good before. 
Ely’s Cream Balm cured me sound and well. 
I will warrant it to be a sure cure for those 
diseases, as it is recommended. If parties 
doubt this, let them write to me, and I will 
answer them.—Chas. W. Cargill, Great East- 
ern Mine, Guerneville, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


Bountiful nature affords no finer specific 
for skin diseases than Sulphur, a fact that is 
clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle 
afflicted with eruptions or ulcerous sores of 
that supreme purifier, as well as beautifier of 
the skin, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c, 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c, 


At the warerooms of the California Furni- 
ture Company, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street, 
there are by far the best ash sets, in design 
and finish, for the money that have ever been 
seen in this city. 


The ‘‘King of Soaps,” advertised in anoth- 
er column, is a most excellent article. We 
are using both the toilet and washing soap 


with entire satisfaction. Besides, it is a Cal- | 


ifornia production. Send 10 cents for sam- 


ple bar. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PACcIFic. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 


ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do} 


very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


Rattanware, which is always fashionable, 


can now be seen at the establishment of the i 


California Furniture Company, Nos. 220° to 
226 Bush street, in great variety, and great- 
ly reduced price. 


Those of our readers who buy supplies in 
this city would do well to send to Smith's 
Cash Store, 115 and 117 Olay street, for their 
new catalogue of prices, now ready. | 


Notice the removal of the very enterpris- 
ing firm, G. G. Wickson & Co., to a large 
store, 3 Front street, near Market street. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25c. 


THE NEW 


MUSIC BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


USICAL PEOPLE, on their travels, are 

invited to call at the various stores of 
Oliver Ditson & Oo., Boston, New York and 
} hiladelphia, or at Lyon & Healy’s, Chicago, 
to examine the very superior Music Books 
brought out during the lass iew months. 


Piano Classis. Sleach. 

Young People’s Classics for Piano 1 Kefined 

Song Classics, & pieas- 

Song Classics for Low Voices, _ | mg. 

Good Old songs We Used to Sing, $1.25. 
115 Sougs. 


Part Songs and Glees, $1. Emerson. Fine. 
Anthems of Praise, $1. Emerson. Fine. 
Royal singer, $1. A royal singing-class book. 


Voices of Praise. ) pach 35. cents. For 
Songs of Promise, Sanday-schools. 
Seng Wership. 
Voices of Natare, 4c Good, easy, new 
Oantatas. 
New Bi- 
ographies. 


Fo. est Jubilee Band, 40c_ 
New Flora's Pestival,40c 
Life of Liszt. $1.25 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


clean, substantial and strong, should 
every old churn in use. 


wonderful dairy invention of the age. 


fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 


3 & 5 Front St. (near Market),San Francisco 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 


The German Savings and Loan Society. 


ed, $1.26 


$2 
prices to everybody. Address 


San Francisco,Gal. 
RLU Donald 


HIER. 
PRESIDENT. — 


Oldest Chartere 
Bani 


THE Pacific CaasT. 


San Francisco, Jan.1, 1887. 
ASSETS: 


Solvent Bills Receivable... . $2,609,431 97 
Real Estate—Banking House 150,000 00 
Heal Estate—Taken for Debt 35,656 27 
Land Association, Gas and 

Bank Stocks, etc. .......---- 32,923 35 
Due from Solvent Banks. 554,847 07 
Money on Hand..........-- 489,680 58 


($3,872,539 24 


LIABILITIES. 


$1,000 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits......... 
Due Depositors............. 
Due Banks...... 168,860 25 
$3,872,539 24 
Besides paying the usual dividends we have 
been enabled to add an addition of $100,000 
to the surplus fund during the past twelve months. 
We return sincere thanks to our patrons and 
friends for past favors and very respectfully request 
a continuation thereof. 
R. H. McDonald, President. 


HEADQUARTERS 
Dairy Improvements 


Hin y 2 
| 
=z 


STODDARD. AMERICAN. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
replace 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 


BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 


most improved patterns. 
ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. <i 
Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. ; 
SCIENTIFIC FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. ; 
Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. 
i for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
ist. 


Cc. G. WIGKSON & CO., 


REMOVED TO 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
oye Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 

rms. 
_ Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
ee Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d31 


Our Readers © 


Should send for acopy of the Home Orec.e, 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It coatains the selling 
price of nearly two thousand useful articles 
Sent free to any address, on application. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


oS” DIVIDEND NOTICE—THE GERMAN 
Saviugs and Loan Society.—For the half-year 
ending June 80, 1887, the Board of Directors 
of The German Savings and Loan Society hes 
declared a dividend at the rate of four and 
thirty-two one-hundredths (4 82-100) per cent. 
per annum on term deposits, and three and 
sixty one-hundredths (3 60-100) per cent. per 
annum oo ordinary deposits. payable on and 


after the 1st day of July, 1887. By order 
GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


Where_to Buy 


PIANOS. 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the 


EVERY GRADE OF EXOELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the smal! Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


* 


NO FANOY PRICES! 


EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 
Beautifal Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 

Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its clase, 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Muzic. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


tS” Agents for leading Church Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


HALL’S 


COMPANY. 


STANDARD SAFES. 
Fire-Proof, Burglar-Proof, and Fire-and-Bur- 
glar-Proof. 

SAFES FoR Every PURPOSE. 
VavuLT Doors, BANK VAULTS, 
Locks, STEEL Jatt-Worg, ETC. 


The best in the world. A large stock always 
on hand. 

Safes sold on installments, and second-hand 
safes exchanged or repaired. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Hall's Safe & Lock Company, 


211 & 213 CALIFORNIA ST., 


C. B. PARCELLS, 
Manager. 


and 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETE 
San Francisco. 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic anc 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. — | 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $30 00 


75 ** 35 00 

700 30 00 

6 00 ** 75 00 

LAMPS. 

Table Lamps $0 15 to $10 00 

Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 

66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ‘* 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners...... -- 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET S8T.,.. - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


PEEKSKILL (N. Y.) Military Academy. 
Dr. Jobn N. Tilden, A. M., M. D., Prin. Send 
for catalogue. 


BARGAIN PAGE! 


ON IT WE QUOTE FOR THIS WEEK: Common Flour, $3 50 bbl; good Flour, $4; best 


country milla roller, $4.75 to $5. 


Picnic Hams to close out, 6 to 7c.; Shoulders 7c. 


Heavy, 


Fa Bacon, 6 to 8c. Hams, all grades,kinds and prices. Bone'ess Hams, 12c. Walnuts or Hickory 


Nuts, choice mixed Nuts, 12 


Powder, 


Maccaroni or Vermicilli, per box, 70c. Pie Fruit, assort- 
r dozen. Table Fruit, $1.75 to $2.15. Toilet Soap, long bars, 29 for $1. Baking 
or 6 kinds at half price, 25c. ib. Fine ground Pepper, Ginger, Mustard or 


1-lb. Tins, 15 Cents. 


Sardines, 75c. dozen. Sugar Peas, String Beans or Succotash, $1.10 per dozen. Axle Grease 


per case of 2 dozen. Oandies, 120 in a box, 


$1.35. O@7Send for complete list at wholesale 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


SAN FRANOISOO, OALIFORNIA 


115 AND 117 OLAY STREET, - 


S. PICTURE PAPERS. 


‘Samples of Twenty-five Varieties Free on Application to 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


7 57 Market 


San FH'rancisco. 


Su RPLUS. $ 550.000.00 
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